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PREFACE. 


The circumstances in which the present 
Address originated, though known to many, 
ought perhaps to be briefly stated, lest the 
object of its publication should be mis* 
apprehended, in any quarter. 

Every one has felt of late, that the Bible 
has come to be treated in a tone and spirit 
inconsistent with that reverence which, in 
this country, has hitherto been usual. 
Historical and scientific inacciuacy have 
been fieely imputed, and almost as freely 
admitted, as distinctive of the Sacred 
Volume ; and people who had been taught 
to r^;axd it as ^the one voice of In&llible 
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Revelation to man, have consequently found 
themselves bewildered at the prospect, that 
henceforth the credibility of the Scrip- 
tures may gradually diminish. Having 
long since surrendered the idea, that the 
Christian Church has any independent 
reality and truth, and only rests its claims 
on documentaiy proof, the failui^e of Scrip- 
ture itself leaves such persons with less 
and less of “Revelation” every day; and 
no wonder if the aimoimcement of any new 
discoveries in literature or science fill them, 
as it does, Anth dismay. 

For few, after all, in the “religious 
world ” are, as yet, able to grasp the idea 
of a Christianity which needs neither an 
entirely true Bible, nor a Divinely-gifted 
Church, to rest on. AU the attempts made 
of late years to reduce Scripture to the 
level “of other books,” and to brii^ the 
Church to the condition ‘of other So- 
cieties,’ have failed hitherto to suggest a 
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definite view to the many, as to what u to 
he the “ Theology of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Perhaps indistinctness in this case 
may have been inevitable ; for no system, 
and no men, would be intentionally obscure, 
unless there were — ^which would be hard to 
attribute — obliquity of purpose. Since 
every honest mind prefei's to have its 
meaning understood, it is fair to suppose, 
that when a theory is unintelligible, it 
is because its professors caimot help it. 
There may be such a thing as intellectual 
twilight, in which men do not plainly see 
what they are thinking; and very often 
there seems to be a moonlight criticism of 
moral subjects, in which the light though 
interesting, is pale; and the shadows are 
dark and deep. 

The ensuing Address, delivered in Lent 
of the present year, was intended to deal 
with the present state of mind among us. 
Deferring to the request made to me, I laid 
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these thoughts before about a hundred of 
my brethren, chiefly clergy, in Loxbox; 
nor could I refuse to give to the public 
what I had spoken, when the wish that 
I should do so was generally expressed. 
Indeed, under the circumstances, it would 
have looked like faithlessness to my own 
comictions, and to the Truth itself, to sup- 
press what I had uttered. 

I am conscious, that what 1 have said is 
likely to give pain to some who are very 
deal" to me : but I have avoided every word 
that could needlessly initatc. Such, at 
least, has been my purpose, and 1 hope 
that I have attained it. The worfl^i 
“Evangelical,” “ Broad Church,” “Papist,” 
and “Dissenter” hai'c found no place in 
this Address. Other terms, (inclusive no 
doubt of these, but perhaps of more than 
these), have been adopted, not only to 
avoid offence, but as more truly expressing 
my own meaning, and bringing out the 



idea which was opposed. And there is 
this advantage in such general expressions ; 
110 one need appropriate what is urged, 
unless it be necessarj'. 

It was said, that the three earlier parts 
of this Address were more complete than 
the last ; and it was requested by many 
that “ the constructive portion ” should be 
made as clear and conclusive as “ the 
destructive.” I am mistaken if this has 
not now been sufficiently though briefly 
done ; yet the delay thus occasioned, 
(through the pressure of other and prior 
duties), is to be regretted. I have not, how- 
ever, lost a day hi acceding to the wishes 
of my brethren; and I trust that the 
Address in its present state may prove as 
useful as so many of them kindly antici- 
pated. If any further enlai’gement be asked 
for, it will not be withheld. 

Above all things, I earnestly request my 
fellow Christians of every class who may 
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read these pages, to do so with patience 
and fearlessness, as in God’s sight— even if 
the course of thought at first seem, to them 
veiy tiding. For if Avhat is said be all 
simply and undeniably true — then, to be 
angiy with it is but to “ fight against 
God.” If there be any who imagine that 
they can defend their faith in Christianity 
at (lU, on other grounds than those here set 
forth — viz., the grounds of the Church, — 
let them, in God’s Holy Name, do it at 
once, Avitli calmne.s.s, and reasonableness, and 
earnestness of heart. Bitter words, and 
sneers, and persecutions however refined, 
will fail. Let the appeal be to facts — to 
conscience — to reason. 

Yet a little while, and we must all give 
om* account to Him Who is the Truth. 
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thoughtful Christian can affect to be satis- 
fidd ^th the position popularly held, at 
present, by the Sacred Scriptures. The 
periodical panics of sincere if not deeply-instructed 
believers ; the jealousy among religious persons, as 
to ** reason and science ; ” and the want of thorough- 
ness in the method of even professed theologians, 
are s^Tnptoms of a condition of things which cannot 
really last, and ought not to be prolonged by any 
honest mind. 

There are facts connected with the historj", 
character, and contents of the Sacred Volume, 
about which there is no doubt, and ought to be no 
equivocation. To state them is to produce no 
novelties. Sooner or later all must do something 
with them. To admit but half, and wrestle against 
the other half, is in no way creditable, especially 
when the primary admission may have ceded the 
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only principle on which an opposite intellectual 
stand could be taken. The facts of Biblical litera- 
ture must be faced by all who have to deal with 
the Christianity of the future; the present brief 
review ought not, then, to iiritate any who are con- 
scious in themselves that truth is dearer to them 
than custom or prejudice ; and who love the Bible 
because it is true. 

There is, however, a considerable class of minds 
capable of receiving and handling facts as if they 
meant nothing. Their stores are like a museum 
entirely unarranged, and illustrating no science. 
They make admissions, and then go on as if they 
had not made them. Such persons, in a sort of 
seK-defence, can exclaim at much which may now 
be said, — why, there is nothing 7iew in all this! 
They are quite right. The only new thing is, the 
attempt to make such people tise the admitted 
facts. 

All Christians believe, that God has revealed 
Himself spedally in Chbist our Lobd. — ^But the 
idea of a Bevelation” to us implies, that some have 
received that truth which God has given. ^^In 
sundry portions, and in divers ways, God has 
spoken,” — and whoso has had ears to hear” has 
received Reitdcdhn. So, too, on all hands, the Scrip- 
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tnres are taken among us as records” of this 
Revelation* Beyond this, indeed, we cannot assert 
much uniformity. Such records have of course ne- 
cessarily been regarded, not only as “containing” 
but as imparting truth : and, as truth may be sub- 
jective as well as objective, the widely different re- 
sults arrived at among Christians practically clash 
with the supposition of the “all-sufficiency” of the 
Bible as a medium of truth to all classes alike. 
Hence have arisen certain refinements which are 
found in most of our systems, as to the moral and 
spiritual ‘ qualifications’ of the individual, necessary 
for the “ right reception” of Sciiptm*e teaching. 
There is some intellectual inconsistency here, which 
should not escape examination: meanwhile it is 
well, all have a feeling that, in some way, the 
subjective and objective must eventually be found 
together. In speaking at any time of the “ written 
Word,” and of “God’s Revelation,” and of the 
connection between them, we should all be more 
real, and more sincere, if we would constantly remind 
ourselves that the Book and its Meaning cannot be 
separated. Waterland has said, that “ the meaning 
of Scripture is Scripture may we not add, that Hhe 
meaning of Revelation is Revelation?* True, our 
primary concern, at present, is to be with the ob- 
jective position of the Bible ; but let us not foxget 

B 2 
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that Eerelation and a recepik>n of it, — a ‘‘de- 
posit” and the “ holding” of the deposit, — are cor- 
relatives. 

There seem to he four views of the supposed re- 
lation of the wTitten Word to Divine Eevelatioii, 
with which we have become famUiar. They may 
be distinguished as the Popular view, the Boman, 
the Literal^, and the Catholic. 

The first identifies Scripture with Eevelatiou, 
making the terms precisely coextensive. 

The second subordinates Scriptm*e to the living 
Church. 

The third, iguoiing, It jmcri, the idea of “ Ke- 
velation,” accepts Scripture first “ like any other 
book,” — afteiw^ards estimating the contents as “ Be- 
velation,” or not, as the case may be. 

The fourth regards Scripture and the Chm*ch as 
co-ordinate in the mission of Bevealed Truth to the 
world. — Let each bo compared with the facts. 

On the first, or “Popular” view, the Written 
Word is Bevelation absolute. On the “Boman” 
view, it is Bevelation sub condiUone. On the “ Li- 
terary” view, it may be Bevelation per accidem. 
On the last, or “ Catholic” view (if the designation 
may be permitted), the Written Word is Bevelation 
iv ireptx<»pn^€t ^ — ^that is, it contains” necessary 
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truth, the Church also having “authority in con- 
troversy.” 

Without supposing that this arrangement of oiir 
subject is exactly historical or scientific, (for the 
three former views are, to a great extent, identical 
in principle, and the last alone is essentially 
distinguished from the rest), it is enough that 
practically, in our times, the matter comes thus 
before us. No doubt our insular theology, for three 
hundred years, has bravely struggled to secure what 
it has felt to be a true position for the Bible; and 
the controversy has presented to us, in turn, all 
these phases. First, in the sixteenth century, with 
but little criticism of the text of Scripture, or of the 
Canon, and without defining “ inspiration,” we up- 
held the Divine Book as the “ authority” against 
Rome. Then, Rome was obliged to defend herself* 
against the Biblical schools, and part of her defence 
at once was literary ; and necessarily so. 

The Complutensian Polyglot soon appeared, ^ ^ 
the noble legacy of the dying Xinienes to the Church. 
It was among the earliest outbursts of that hearty 
zeal for God, “ God’s word,” God’s truth, which 
then stiiTed the heart of Chiistendom. Erasmus 
had but just preceded Ximenes in his great work ; 
and when the grand old Cardinal heard what 
Erasmus had done, he exclaimed, almost as with 
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his last breathy ** would God all the Lord’s people 
were prophets!” The appeal to literatoe was now 
unequivocal, 

Hopes, at first, were high, however, in Rome, 
that her claims to preside over Scripture would yet 
be maintained. The reliance of the Reformation 
divines, on the simplicity and certainty of their 
Scripture-foundation, was boldly assailed. Free 
use was made of the difficulties of the sacred text ; 
and at length Bellannine, Morinus, and others on 
the side of Rome, threw out critical doubts fore- 
shadowing, it was said, not obscurely, a scepticism 
which has shown itself openly in later days. Om* 
theologians, thus driven more and more to literm^r 
ground, had to ascertmn the true text” of both 
the Hebrew and Greek. Gmdually, but surely, 
it became the business of critics to settle this 
foundation-point ; without any suspicion expressed, 
as to the metihod itself, to which all parties were 
being committed. 

The matter could not stop where it was now 
s. Aup., brought. Hitherto the Sacred Book had 
ub"ii. cap. 2.' been commonly regarded as a whoU ; the 
B. jfr., English Church affirming — and even the 

EeformaUo AugUStUl and St. Jc- 

rome, implying — ^that ^Hhe Hebrew verity, 
and the Greek codices” constituted the real Scrip- 
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tore/’ With the exception of a rough exclusion of the 
Apocrypha” from authority, critidsm hitherto 
had chiefly limited itself to various readings,” 
emendations,” renderings,” and expositions,” 
(which to this day still suffice for a slowly 
diminishing body of theologians). But a genera- 
tion had quickly passed ; and the London 
Polyglot,” with its formidable ‘^Aj^ndix ” 
appeared. The range of criticism was seen to be 
indefinitely widening. 

Owen, at the head of the Puritans, was indignant 
beyond all bounds, and openly avowed, that if such 
countless uncertainties were to be populaiiy sus- 
pected, the Protestant foundations were utterly 
cast down. He was a clear-minded man ; and his 
was no merely “illiterate” Puritan prejudice, (as. 
Chalmers has called it). — ^When, in another gene- 
ration, Dr. Mill’s “various readings” were mar- 
shalled, ^0,000 strong, for the Greek Testa- 

A.D ^'1706. 

ment alone — (Mill, like old Ximenes, dying 
a few days after his wurk was done), — the zeal of 
our own Dr. Whitby was not less signally provoked. 
It was not ignorant zeal, though the vox populi 
was with him. — ^Still more exciting was ihe issue, 
when Kennicott’s Codices of the Old 

A.D. 1753. 

Testameat followed; sad Jnlna Bate, and 

Mr. Coming, and Dr. Fitzgerald, and “the Beligions 
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Public ” believed that everything dear to Christians 
was openly threatened. Yet a tax closer dealing 
with the whole subject was realty inevitable. This 
mere comparison and correction of texts seemed as 
nothii^, when, beyond this, the authorship, authen- 
ticity, and actual contents, and history, of every 
part of Scripture had to be debated in detail. But 
this was the natural course of events. From Vol- 
taire’s Histoire dti Bible" down to Davidson’s 
“ Introduction," the analysis, as every one is aware, 
has gone on, with results, it needs scarcely be 
siud, which would have driven to madness the 
earnest Hutchinsonians of the 18th century; and 
now shock tire milder iiuth of the Anglo-Saxons of 
our own day, which, tmconsciously, is Hutchin- 
sonian still. 

Such is the actual position ; nor is it very digni- 
fied to complain of it. From the first resistance to 
“ Papal Infallibility,” down to the setting up of the 
” Bible Society,” ail our history — ^no one can deny 
it — converged to this, “ the theology of the nine- 
teenth century.” The old Chillingworth formula, 
“ the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants,” had gradually reduced itself to — * the 
Bible as criticism may ultimately settle it.’ Indeed, 
one by one, the Boman, no less than the Beformed 
and the Bationalist divines, have dei^cended to the 
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literary arena. Meanwhile, however, the Truth 
has remained the same* — Still we must needs (in 
one sense) accept ihe controversial position : l|t us. 
examine it without any shrinking. They who would 
shut their eyes, and pretend not to see facts, will 
none the less come into collision with them. 


§ 1 . Popular Theory as to the Bible. 

The great majority among us happily still 
accept the Bible, as the Church gives it, reading 
it, in fact, in the only rational way, viz., in the 
light of the Creeds, the Catechism, and the Liturgy, 
— ^in a word, of the Christian traditions ai'ound 
us. Theirs is a wise, sure, and edifying faith ; 
and finds ultimate support in a deep and true philo- 
sophy. If a few of us are persuaded, at times, that 
we prove” om* Scripture for ourselves, and then 
prove our doctiines by certain “texts,” ihefrauspia 
has but a limited sphere. Narrower it could scarcely 
be in a nation like ours, where every one has some- 
thing of the Bationalist in him, and is compelled by 
his own personal self-respect, to think that he has 
tested what he believes. But the strength of our ortho- 
doxy, after all, never lies in the “ Scripture-proofs,” 
but in the response of our own better nature to the 
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bdierited truths of Chsist, receirod from our fore- 
fethers. The theory^ however, prevails in the 
of almost all of us, that we do, in some wa}% 
** think for ourselves” in religion, with the Bible 
only” as our authority. It is not true; but we 
like to fancy so ; and this imagination is a growing 
evil. Education of some kind is advancing, and 
discussion, if crude, is more and more free ; ” and 
the ^ theologian of the nineteenth centur}’” incites 
us, with increasing boldness, to ^took for our- 
selves” into the entire teaching and structure of 
Holy Scripture, as feariessly as we would look into 
*‘any other book.” Let this be the vindication of 
what is now to be said. The Englishman of 
ordinaiy education is challenged, on his own prin- 
ciples, to the imwonted task of Biblical examina- 
tion. The Pentateudi, and Book of Joshua,” — 
the Prophecy of Daniel,” and the “ Epistles of 
St, Paul,” he is called on to explore thoroughly, 
and compare with the results” of modem science, 
and the ethical system of the ige. Does he shrink 
from the task ? Does he say, * I am content to 
take the Bible in the Church’s sense He does not. 

He proceeds fearlessly to the new work before him ; 
though in truth as a victim. 

Frequently beginning with the idea that the 
Bible, very much in its present state, but in what 
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he calls the original tongues,” was giTen by God 
to man, (that every one may, in every age, use it 
for himself as well as he can, in his own way”), 
the '^free enquirer” is troubled at the first step 
with the question, *1iow was the Bible given?' 
He has once thox^t, probably, that every word 
was written in some way by Divine dictation. 
He has been veiy different from most religious 
persons, if he has not, on occasion, quoted texts” 
to establish his views,” and consistently argued 
from mere words, and even syllables. It is a 
matter of every day occurrence. But it may be, 
that this enquirer, after a little experience, has grown 
more ^Miberal,” granting — (perilous concession,) — 
that not every u'ord, but only ^‘the sense,” (i.c. 
apart from the words?) could be originally in- 
spired.” Still he must rely on soim words. We will 
say nothing at present of his idea of inspiring.” 

Has he then to get the sense ” from the English 
translation ? He has always heard, that it is a 
very good translation. Why should it not be ? 
On the face of it, it was made ** by his Majesty’s 
special command, and with the former translations 
diligently compared and revised” by very learned 
men. Does he know, has he even thought, as yet, 
of asking, from what originals” this translation 
was made? If he says at once, those learned 
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men knew better than I, and I am not likely much 
to amend their work/’ his act of faith in King 
James’s translators appears complete ; but he is in 
such case, entirely oat of the field as an independent 
enquirer, and he had done better to say this at 
once. This, then, being impossible to such a man, 
he determines to go farther into the matter. He 
can *^read Greek,” at all events: and have his 
own translation. 

Comparing his Greek Testament with this trans- 
lation, he finds that they fairly correspond. That 
was to be expected; but how is he to test this 
printed Greek Testament? how trace it back to 
any ancient manuscript as a standard? He soon 
ascertaias, if he did not already know, that ‘Hhe 
text” has been revised by different learned men all 
along our history. He may mark the “various 
readings,” from the present scholarlike text of Dr. 
Wordsworth, back to Bishop Lloyd, and Dr. Fell, 
and Dr. Mill, and Bishop Walton, and the Elzevirs, 
and the Stephenses, and Erasmus. Some of these 
variations, perhaps, look serious; but no one can 
say that, on the whole, they destroy, or even ma- 
terially alter, the general sense of the record. This 
is so far satisfactory ; as far as the New Testament 
is concerned. 

Arrived, thus, at the Beformation, he asks, “ from 
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what sources the Greek Testaments then printed 
were derived and, firom those who give the most 
favourable accounts of the manuscripts at that time 
known and used, he learns that none of them were 
five hundred years old ; and he has next to satisfy 
himself that the Greek Testament so printed firom 
MSS. of the eleventh century, truly represents what 
was ^vritten by Evangelists and Apostles in the 
first century — that is, a thousand yeai*s before. 

To speak briefly ; he must here commit himself 
to a gi’eat literaiy investigation, if he is personally 
to do any thing at all, and not fall back on some 
‘‘authority.’’ As to all speculation about the 
meaning of this Sacred Book, that must be far off 
at present. He has first to settle the external 
question, what the book is.” Most persons who 
have examined for themselves, even as far as now 
siiggested, Avill, in fact, here surrender the task, 
conscious that they would find an ancient manu- 
script harder to read than a ‘‘ Greek Testament,” 
and unw^illing to trust themselves to judge of the 
age of papyri, palympsests, or parchments, uncials 
or cursives ; and hearing, perhaps, that the latest 
discovery of this kind, made by a fortmiate German, 
has been gravely suspected to be an entirely modem 
production. Should men of ordinaiy education 
pause, then, at this point, and look about for some 
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concise method of escape from the pending inquiry, 
it certainly would be hard to blame them ; if they 
would but own it, and honestly say, it is impos- 
sible that all this can be required of us, in order to 
find God’s Revealed wilL” 

The retreat is wise; but on ichat are they to 
retreat? That is a question which shall not be 
avoided ; but let it be postponed a little, for there 
will be some who will still determine to go on with 
the investigation. They will be few; but they 
should be fairly dealt with : and indeed, it is in 
their cases that the Popular Theory must really be 
tried, and the popular method, if so be, exhausted. 

The question then appears next to be, what are 
the oldest existing authorities to w^hich any one can 
now trace the Greek Testament ? No actual manu- 
scripts, no original versions, no autographs, of 
course, of the saints or fathers of the earliest 
generations of Christians, now exist. We may get 
printed copies, of such ancient works, as have 
survived the ravages of time, in various transcripts 
which rarely reach within hundreds of years of the 
originals. In monasteries and libraries, some 
treasures of the 7th, or even the 6th, century of om* 
era may be met with, by those who are happy 
enough to explore them ; but little critical use has 
hitherto been made of them. There remains, how- 
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ever, a vast literature, Greek, Latin, and Oriental, 
amply printed, and elaborately edited, since the 16ih 
century ; very corrupt, but too greatly diversified to 
admit of universal fabrication, and too widely dif:^ 
fused, to be open to any suspicion of much collusion. 
From these sources the student may arrive at the 
ijeiieral eoment of all Christians, as to the main 
features of the New Testament; and if he have 
patience, he may convince himself that his Greek 
Testament cannot differ materially from that used, 
say, by St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, or St. Ephrem. 

But there are several centuries to be accounted 
for, beyond their time, before the Apostolic age is 
reached. St. Jerome, in the fourth century, marks 
a kind of Biblical era. He revised the w^hole of the 
LcUm Scriptures, and gave to the West that version 
which has since been known, in all its revisions, as 
tlie Vulgate.” The cave of Bethlehem seemed, 
once more, the cradle of Christianity. St. Jerome 
knew monks who could repeat by heart the whole 
New Testament — ^in their own version. His work 
is full of importance, even as bearing on the 
Greek Text; as he must have had access also 
to manuscripts far older than any now known to 
exist; and he departed considerably from the 
previously existing Latin Versions, of which he 
declares plainly, that no two agreed. He says 
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that he had heai*d, that the origmal of the first of 
the Evangelists, St. Matthew, teas not Greek at all, 
but Hebrew. If so, it has apparently perished 
and not even a copy has survived. St. Jerome’s list 
of canonical books is the same, however, as ours ; 
except that he hesitates to accept the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Other “lists,” too, of the names of 
the accredited books of the New Testament, given 
in less critical waiters of St. Jei'ome’s time, nearly 
agree with our oum. Of the identity and wide 
diflusion of the Books, there is no doubt. 

Eusebius of Cesarea, fifty years earlier, gives us 
yet more assistance. His own works on the Gospels 
still Brnwive, in fairly ancient copies. He tells us 
of the useful labours of Ammonius, and Tatian the 
Harmonist, and others, (which still in some foiiii 
remain to us), in days before his own. He does 
not, however, express himself as sure of the autho- 
lity of the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, the 
Second of St. Peter, the Second and Thii’d of St. 
John, and the Apocalypse. But Eusebius is quite 
confident that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew. Now, to admit this, would seem to place 
at a hopeless distance the chance of recovering, in 
a literary sense, the very words of the first Gospel 
teaching. Yet it were hard, here to dispute the 
authority of Eusebius; for it is startling to per- 
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ceive, as every one must, how much of all the 
testimony of other Christian writers of the first 300 
years depends on the veracity and care of that one 
man, living in the fourth age. Eusebius is the veiy 
Ezra of the Christian history and law ; its chroni- 
cler, critic, and defender; — ^though his orthodoxy 
has been more than suspected. 

If, indeed, the works of Origeii had come doun 
to us in a perfect and authentic state, as Paniphi- 
1ns the Martyr would have had them, we should find 
in them more of contemporary eridence, as to the re- 
ceived Scriptm’e” of the generations between him 
and the Apostles, than in all other waiters put 
together. But the critical condition of Origen 
liimself, ahnost neutralizes his testimony on every 
point where exactness is needed. Origen, for in- 
stance, commented largely on the New Testament, 
(as well as the Old, of which we have not yet spoken); 
but the pei-petual of his Latin Editors 

in the margin discovers the sort of treatment to 
which he has been subject. And there is a difference, 
almost unaccomitable on merely literary gi'oimds, 
between what emwives of Origen, and what remains 
of such a writer as Justin Martyr, only fifty years 
before. Justin does not once quote any Epistle of 
8t. Paul, either in his Apologies, or his Dialogue. — 
(Bishop Mai-sh thought that he was imacquaintcd 
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with the Gospels as Scripture). Origen is intimate 
with the Epistles; 3 ’et at the beginning of the 
second century, there is almost total silence in tlie 
Chm'ch as to the formal existence of ‘‘the Gospels.*’ 

We aiTive then at the Apostolic era. Quotations, 
or even “ lists of names’* of Books, or ceilainty as 
to the language of the first Evangelist, no literary 
investigation has here discovered. In those copies 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, which the Church in- 
herits in her own sure and mj-sterious way, that 
Apostle, though wTiting 80 years after the Ascension, 
and mentioning in his Epistles several “sajings” of 
our Lord, never once seems aware of the existenc(‘ 
(for example) of St. Matthew', or his Gospel. The 
same may be said of all the Epistolary waiters in 
the Canon, to the close of the first centurj'. Tlu^ 
very language in which our Blessed Lord uttered 
His Di\ine discourses, no criticism has found out. 
If He spoke them in Greek, are w'e to suppose that 
the Galilsean multitudes who heard Him, understood 
Greek? If He spoke them in Hebrew, are the 
“original wwds” entirely lost? Or, was that 
which He spoke to them in Hebrew', “ brought to 
remembrance,” 30 years afterwards, in Greek, and 
written down in Greek by the Evangelists ? 

The examination grows harder. There are many 
“Apostolic” Epistles, Acts, and Visions : who shall 
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select and anthentieate th^ ? It has been said, 
indeed, that it is ** no harder, after all, than the task 
of tracing to earliest antiquity any other works of 
former days:” which may be very tme; but, then, 
the case is different. Other books (such as Aristotle 
and Homer) ask no examination from us as convey- 
ing a Divine message to us. — We are not to suppose, 
indeed, that the state of facts now glanced at, has 
no explanation; but we may conclude, at once, 
that such facts are out of harmony with the Popular 
Theory, that God has given this Sacred Volume as 
His clear Revelation which all men may test for 
themselves, and all must understand. With any 
such hypothesis, such facts seem utterly irrecon- 
cileable : of course they belong to some theory, but 
we are not at present ascertaining that. 

We have advanced but little, however, towards 
appreciating the whole difficulty of the Popular 
View. We have not noticed the Old Testament, 
which is so interwoven with the New that it is not 
possible to accept the latter, without some view’ of 
the former. It is usual, indeed, (and in a certain 
position quite natural), to say that the quotations 
from the former Scriptures, made by Christ and 
His Apostles, guarantee the Hebrew 

» X 7 D g 

Canon. The remark of St. Jerome, and <>? 
of Origen, that ^ Christ never upbraided 

c 2 
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the Jews for corrupting the Hebrew text/ is true, 
(so far as the present Gospels inform us). Will 
this, however, assist us at the present stage of the 
argument? Has the independent aiquirer yet 
placed the Gospels on such a footing as to justify 
that strict verbal appeal to their contents, which 
alone would make them avail as evidence for the 
Hebrew Canon ? And even taking the existing 
Gospels, does it appear that our Lord quoted 
from the Hebrew Scriptures? Did He not use 
the Septuagint veiy frequently? and at times 
employ a version different from both “ the Hebrew 
verity” and the Septuagint? — We must ceiiainly 
make some enquiiy, then, as to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tm*es themselves, and learn then* condition, as w^ell 
as that of the Greek. — ^And here, some students 
may part company with us. 

Time may be saved by conceding at once, (what 
still would be arduous for many to go through in 
detail), that for the present printed Hebrew text, 
we may trace a fair literary history back to the 
middle ages, with some allowance for the 800 Keri 
and Chetiv, (the read and the written variations). 
The Jews’ own copies correspond with ours. But 
from the oldest examined manuscript, there are at 
least a thousand years back to the time of those 
papyri, or parchments used and Imown by our 
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Lord and His apostles ; even if we had no need to 
think of the earlier history. To follow the course 
of the Hebrew Bible through that thousand years 
only, is a much harder task than when the Greek- 
Testament had to be considered. Versions in other 
tongues, (most valuable indeed in many respects), 
will not settle the Hebrew text. The Hebrew, too, 
is no longer a spoken language, and it has no wide 
range of literature like Greek ; its meaning being 
often difficult on that account. The character 
which is used in the Hebrew Bible is thought by 
most learned men to be not the character used by 
Moses or the Prophets: and in its present state, 
the Hebrew” of the Old Testament from Genesis 
to Malachi has an uniformity which, on the whole, 
seems best explained by the supposition that, at 
some time, all the books had, (as the Jews them- 
selves say), passed under some one revision. 

But the character used in writing the “ Hebrew' ” 
books is ancient no doubt. It reaches back beyond 
that thousand years which lie between the now 
known manuscripts and the Christian era. In ad- 
dition, however, to this character, which is Chaldee, 
there are certain points ” placed below and about 
that letters, and without these “ points ” it would 
be difficult to read the Old Testament at all, with 
any certainty. These ** Masoretic points,” as they 
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are called, have been part of the Hebrew Bible since 
their general acceptance by the Jews in the tenth 
century ; but they cannot be traced to a higher an- 
tiquity than the seventh century of our era; and 
they probably arose, out of some previous hints and 
customs in writing, at that time, from a desire to pre- 
serve the old traditional sense of the text, the Masora, 
(‘tradition”), among the Western Jews. They, 
after the suppression of the office of Patriarch ” 
among them (a.d. 429) by the Imperial laws, were 
in danger of departing from the National traditions, 
still preserved in the East, under the Prince of 
the Captivity,” whose authority survived at Babylon, 


On this 
controversy 
see Honbi- 
^t’s ‘*Ka- 
cines He- 
braiques,” 
and Sender s 
Apparatns 
ad V.T,” &c. 


or at Bagdat, till the twelfth century; 
and is not now wholly extinct. This 
settlement of the “points” is attributed 
to a Karaite doctor, and to a Rabbi of 
Tiberias; and from the seventh century 


to the tenth, grew into repute, and fixed the 


Bible as we have it now. — Maimonides says. 


that the whole sacred volume was transcribed 


by Ben Asher, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century; while Ben Naphtali, in the East, was 
then a much venerated authority for the sacred 
text. — Walton reports in his Pwdegomena the 
declaration of Kimchi, that he had seen ” 
Rabbi Hillers own copy of the Divine Law, then 
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nine hundred years old. But that would be un- 
pointed. 

It is evident, however, that the utmost religious 
care and pains were taken among the Jews to 
preserve their Holy Books, from age to age ; and~ 
we must trmt the Jcws^ not only for the safe 
custody and purity {Horn* iii. 2.) of the Hebrew 
writings, but also for the meaning, so far as it is 
embalmed in the points.’* Next, of course, we 
have the numerous ^‘versions” to refer to; and 
the testimonies, of the fathers. 

Previous to the sixth century, then, the Hebrew 
Bible, (we must face the fact), was read traditionally. 
The Jews believed that, together with the written 
word divinely impaired to Moses, there were ?en- 
wntten instructions, dii*ecting both the continuance 
and the interpretation of the Sacred Writings: 
consequently their fathers had no need of written 
points, in the earlier times of their dispersion ; (and 
the Jew even of the present day who reads his 
unpointed law in the synagogue, strictly follows the 
same Masora). It was a living Tradition — a kind 
of conseieme. Two himdi’ed years, at least, before 
the points were invented, St. Jerome (for instance), 
in his cell at Bethlehem, read the Old Testament, 
working liard at it with his Jew by his side. His 
Jew was his “tradition,” to help him to read his 
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unpointed Bible. But St. Jerome, the greatest of 
early Patristic critics and commentators, gives us 
no help, any more than the Jews, in settling the 
letter of the Hebrew text. 

Before the time of St. Jerome, the Hebrew Bible 
was but little used among Christians. They were 
to be content ^sith versions. We catch a glimpse of 
it two hundred years earlier indeed, (but only to be 
disap 2 >ointed), in the Hexaj>la of Origen. That 
maiTel of industry had in one of its columns the 
Hebrew expressed in Greek letters, and compared 
with the vei-sions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion ; but the principal part of the labour of the 
great Alexandrian was so little cai*ed for by his 
contemporaries that it utterly perished. Whether, 
indeed, some questions, both as to pronunciation 
and lections, may yet be elucidated by the recovered 
fragments of Origen’s work, (which Mr. Field, of 
Trinity, is hapj)ily editing), remains to be seen. 
But at present we really have no litemvy guidance 
worthy of the name, as to the state of the Hebrew 
text, fi*om the days of St. Jerome back to the time 
of Josephus and Philo. We know little more than 
this — ^that St. Jerome went to Cesaraea to examine 
Origen’s Hexapla; and tliat in controversy mth 
the Jews it had been generally assumed — as for 
instance by Justin Martyr with Trypho, — ^that the 
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Law and the Pi*ophets appealed to, were substan- 
tially admitted by both Christians and Jews; 
though there were charges of ‘‘ coiTupting the text ” 
freely made on both sides. 

How then stands the case, (in an ‘‘independent’' 
point of riew), in the first century? — Josephus 
(against Apion) declares that ‘no letter of the Law 
had been changed.’ The Talmudists {on Lemt. 
xxvii. fin.) affirm, indeed, that not even a prophet 
might change a letter. But as to the histoiy of 
the 2 >'t"^servation of that letter^ we shall get but little 
help from them, or Josephus, or Philo. And yet, 
even could we attain it, looking upon Scripture 
as a vital message from God to man, no serious 
person could wish, after foUow'ing it back to the 
first century, to rest its purity and certainty there, on 
the Talmud, or Josephus, or Philo. In addition to 
which, the Tahnud is scarcely historical, and Jose- 
phus and Philo would themselves need sifting before 
their testimony could be at all received ; nor would 
it, when received, prove to be altogether orthodox. — 
But it is needless to urge more, on a point which 
will not be contested. 

The striking fact, however, which next confronts 
us is, that in the first century the Greek Transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was more in use among 
the Jeic8 also, than the Hebrew ; and that this had 
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possibly been the case for generations. It seemed 
even to be thought by some, that this Greek Version 
fixed the sense of some passages of the Hebrew. 
Anyhow, this Version lies in the pathway of the 
investigation which evidently cannot be avoided, 
between the first century and the times of the old 
Prophets ending with Malachi. What is this Greek 
Version, or Septuagint,’’ as it is called? Who 
made it ? From what originals was it made ? 
And when ? And why ? And w^hat is its present 
state? 

It must be owned that we have here come to a 
somewhat difi&cult parenthesis — if it may be so 
termed — ^in our examination of the Old Testament 
of the Hebrew Prophets. The stoiy used to be 
believed, however, that 270 yeai*s, or more, before 
Christ, some Seventy Jews were employed by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to translate ‘‘ the Jewish 
Scripture” into Greek: Josephus says, that it 
was the Pentateuch. An account of the miracu- 
lous agreement of these 70 Translators, working 
in 70 separate cells, is found in the letter of Aris- 
tjeus to Philocrates. It has been respectfully re- 
ferred to by Christian writers of such high name as 
TertuUian and St. Jerome ; (and our esteem for their 
sagacity cannot thereby be increased). Bellarmine, 
however, no more rejects it, than did Josephus and 
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Philo. It has been thought not unworthy of being 
‘^done into English,’’ by a Dean of St. 

® Dr. Donne. 

Paul’s. — But this letter cannot be regarded 

in the 19 th century, (any more than the Talmud 

was), as historical.” We may pass it. 

Strictly speaking, no one knows who made the 
Septuagint. No one knows from what copies of 
the originals any parts of that Version were made. 
It appears to be a growth of at least two genera- 
tions ; and, as might be expected, the style is not 
the same throughout. — ^Has it then no authority at 
all, it may be asked ? Was it not used by the Jews 
themselves, and bequeathed in fact by the Jewish 
Church to the Christian? Yes. That, such as it is, 
is the ground of its authority, for all purposes of 
practical edification. But this does not assist our 
investigation as to the literary condition of the 
Hebrew Scriptures at that time ; unless we are to 
assume that the Septuagint corrects the sense of 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts now lost? Few would 
think, however, of thus setting aside the present 
Hebrew text in favour of the Septuagint, in those 
places where they now difier. The state of the text 
of the Septuagint itself is far, also, from satisfac- 
tory; and if it is to be set up as the principal 
authority for the Old Testament, the historical con- 
tinuity of the originally Written Word is given up. 
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One more suggestion, however, is made at times, 
to assist the difficulties of the case. At a date 
a little more distant than that of the Septuagint, 
and standing midway between the Babylonian Cap- 
tmty and the time of Christ, we have the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which some good scholars have thought 
verj- valuable. But it has no clear histoiy of its 
ouii, and is of no use for the purj^oses of our present 
enquii^% — as to the true text of the Hebrew Bible. Of 
tlie Prophets and Psalms, of course it tells us nothing. 
If the character in which it is written be, as some 
have pleaded, the ancient Hebrew used by Moses 
and Isaiah, the fact that none of the old Prophets 
survive in that character, increases the difficulty of 
ascertaining the genuine Scripture so incalculably, 
that it must destroy in every rational mind all hope 
of defending the present verbal inspiration of the 
Old Testament, on literanf grounds. 

We now pause a moment. We set out from the 
pmted Hebrew Bible acknowledged by Jews and 
Christians in the sixteenth centurj', or even earlier. 
We had to trace it back, step by step, to the Sacred 
uTiters ; \ye had to enquire the grounds for believ- 
ing in the purity of the text, and not merely the 
general proof of the existence of Hebrew Scriptures. 
We have arrived at the period when the last of the 
Prophets lived — ^Malachi. We have looked at the 
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literary evidence, as we would in the case of any 
‘‘other book.” — ^Will any one now congratulate the 
ordinary student on his prospect, at this point, of ob- 
taining an easy literary foundation for liis Heligion T 

Let us now proceed, to realise the position of the 
Sacred Volume anterior to the time of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. 

Another slight liiatus, and we come to Ezia : — 
again, another historical pause, and we reach the 
close of the Captivity. — ^We may liere think of the 
Jews as peimitted to return from their exile, and 
some considerable number of them availing them- 
selves of the permission to settle again in their 
own land. Where, at this tbue^ 'was their Sacred 
Book ? — and of what did it consist ? 

The Holy Volume, as we now have it, contains 
the Law, the Prophets, the Psalms, and ceilaiii 
historical and moral books — twenty-two (or twenty - 
fom*) in number. St. Jerome reckons five Books of 
Moses, eight Prophets, and nine Hagiographa. 
Josephus numbers the Sacred Books by the letters 
of the Hebrew Alphabet. There is no question as 
to what books are received among the Jews as 
Divine, although they are not all received as equal 
in authority and character. Nor can it be said 
(with some) that the Jewish Canon contained “ all 
their national literature,” on the gi-ound of the veiy 
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language being sacred. The Book of Tobit, for 
instance^ was not taken into the Canon; yet it 
appears to have been Hebrew, and, partly at least, 
may be as old as Hezekiah. Baruch and Judith, 
again, in their original form, could not have been 
Greek. And some of the later books have not been 
received into the Jewish Canon, (the Maccabees, for 
example), though written first in Hebrew, as St. 
Jerome and Origen both intimate. Then at the 
Return from Babylon, the three latest prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, had not begim to 
prophesy, and must for the present be excepted 
from the Sacred Collection. How then were these 
Books then chosen, or ascertained ? 

There ai’e five sets of books, composing the 
Sacred Hebrew waitings : 

1, The Pentateuch ; 

2, The Historical Books ; 

3, The Devotional and Ethical ; 

4, The eight Prophets from Hosea to Isaiah, 
w^ho prophesied in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; 

6, And the five Prophets of the Captivity, from 
Jeremiah to Zephaniah. 

Of these five groups of writings, we may at once 
perceive plain indications that they had hitherto 
been so far unconnected, that they had never yet been 
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actixally brought together, as a whole. The pro- 
phets of the Captivity, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Habaccuc, and Zephaniah, of course formed no part 
of any of the pre-Babylonian Canon. The prophets 
of Israel, Hosea and Amos, presuppose ‘‘ the law ’’ 
of Moses; but do not appear to have been mixed 
at all with Isaiah, or Micah. If the greater part 
of the Psalms were wTitten in the days of David and 
Solomon, yet few scholars, (like Dr. Allix), woidd 
now attribute them all to that era ; and if not, then 
the book, (as a Canonical whole), could not have 
been what it now is, much before the Captivity. Of 
the History, little can be said mth literary certainty. 
When, then, we meet with a dim report among the 
Jews, that the ‘‘great men of the Synagogue” 
gathered together their Sacred Books after their 
National Return from Babylon, it is not easy to ap- 
preciate the idea. That some effort of the kind would 
be made would seem so probable, that the report is 
a very natural one to have arisen. Yet it is notice- 
able, that there is no real testimony on the subject. 
Ezra in his recognised book says nothing to assure 
us that the Law, the Pi’ophets, the Psalms, and the 
Histories, had ever been gathered together as a 
whole before his time. The author of “ Maccabees” 
(ii. 2, 18) attributes the collection to Nehemiah. 

Between the time of Ezra and Moses, again 
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tUere is a space of about a thousand years. The 
History of that time liad been written, we are fre- 
quently told, by prophets ; and the Histoiy must be 
the thread of the whole Beligions life of the nation. 
— Let 118 see briefly, what the Scriptures tell tfs, ns 
to that History, from the beginning to the end of 
the ironaich 3 \ 

The Histoiy of David was written by SamiieJ, 
Nathan, and Gad. (1 Chwi. xxix. 29.) — The His- 
toiy of Solomon, by Nathan, Iddo, and Ahijah. 

(2 Chron. ix. 29.) — The History of Kehoboam, by 
Shemaiah and Iddo. (2 Citron, xii. 15.) — The 
History of Rehoboam’s son, Abijah, also by Iddo. 

(2 Chvon. xiii. 22.) — Abijah’s son and successor, 
Asa, was guided by the prophets Azariali, and Ha- 
nani, and his History was written in the book of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel. (2 Citron, xv. 1,2; 
xvi. 7, 11.) — The History of the next monai’ch, 
Jehoshaphat, was written by Jehu, the son of the 
previous prophet. (2 Citron, xx. 34.) — King 
Jehoram came next; and a “writing from Elijah 
tlie prophet '' teiminated his brief bad history. (2 
Citron, xxi. 12.) — Jehoiada the priest, and his son 
Zechariah brought up the young child of king Jeho- 
ram in the temple, during the six troubled years of 
Athaliah’s rebellion, and the priests had direction 
of affairs till the death of king Joash : the account 
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w&B writton in the *^Btoiy of the bookof thekmgB” 
{2 Chron..t3iv. 27). — So also “the acts of Ama- 
mh first Old last, in the book of the kings of Jndah - 
and brsel” (2 Chron. xxr. 26); prophet aSer 
prophet being sent to him, (2 Chron. xxv. 7, 15.) 
—King Uzziab etune next; and the prophet Tfuiia.h 
mote Mb acts. — (2 Chron. xxri. 22.) Next Jotima 
(2 Chron. xxvii. 7), and then Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 
26), are chronicled ; and no less than eight of the 
prophets were then living. — Isaiah too is expressly 
said to have written the acts and character of He- 
zekiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 82) ; and Ghosai the story of 
Manasseh (xxxiii. 18). — Of king Amon’s idiort ca- 
reer riiere seems no history to tell. — Ifis son Josiah 
was, practically, the last of Jndah’s monarchs; 
(the kingdom expired with his children). Hilkiab 
the high priest bronght him np, and guided him 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, &c.); and Jeremiah the prophet 
wrote his elegy (2 Chron. xxxv. 25). 

The writer of the Book of Chronicles, who lived 
after the Captivity (2 Chron. xxxvi. 28), gives us 
these statements of the awthoriHes referred to, for 
the history of his people. But he does not say 
who was authorised to draw up the summaries of 
the story, which now are called “ books of Samuel” 
and “ Kings,” or his own “ Chronicles.” — ^In &ct, 
the writings of Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Ahijah, ^e- 
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tiio, Axariab, Hasuad, /aim, E^iAi, and 
<3 %obiu, and the CbrcmdeBoflaaMb and others (idl 
t^aed to as liie l&eraty bacSs of Hie txaHonid 
ItlHoiy) have peii&hed, wi^nt exce^on. The 
ooflinra ahkh aumve are I7 another hand ; and 
have beoi drawn vrith a datiffn 0/ t&en* own. 
Notinng ean exceed the pbdnnesB with v^di the 
aaeied author of the ** Chronicles" admowiedges 
that th^ who seek history irmst look for it 
elsewfaere. He is writing for another purpose, — 
hfflig gtdded in a way which he does not panse to 
er^hdn, oc gnatd against misconoeption. 

The results are simply and nndenialdy these : 
that after the Jewish Captivity in Babylon — 
(within a hnndred years of that event) — the merdy 
historical, as distinct from the sacred, records of 
Hie nation having no doubt been examined, dis- 
appear, and the reHgions books eaSed Samnel, 
Kings, and Chronicles, are fonnd in &eir laesent 
form. The ingentdty of popular theology among 
both Jews and Christiana has attributed to Em 
the taA of efiting” the whole wwk. But tiier© 
Is no proof that he did it; nor m It of the least 
eoDsepoenee to ns who did, — unless we are snxioas 
to TMt ora frihh on some one nusi. 

Bift we have been ^ealh^of the sacred Sstoaies 
JswyhMoQaMiliy. llbf(ivenottoaiidied«iL 
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the skay of ^ eonuiionvettfiib under tiie jadgea— 
and tbe Eldeas—aad Joebna — and Moses, for 
tbaae, tbe PentateaA, tbe books of Joshua, Judges, _ 
and Snth axe oar antborities. Again, we bare not 
noticed tbe books of Job, EcdlesiaBtes, Proverbs, or 
Cantides. Assmning these to have existed before 
the Captivity, we shoald ask, on what theory they ate 
supposed to have been preserved ? When tbe bistoii- 
«al books were being transcribed into the uniform 
Chaldee character, during the hundred years follow- 
ing the Captivity, who had the custody of the eight 
Prophets of the time of Hezekiah ? — and who of 
the five Prophets of the Captivity ? — and how came 
they, too, to be all written out in the same square 
letters as the religious outlines of History then 
drawn up or transcribed ? 

Did those who, under the authority of the " great 
men of the Synagogue,” copied all the Scriptures 
tiien recognised, find them in * sacred’ Hebrew, 
and turn them all uniformly into Chaldee letters ? 

— ^It is very hard to conceive. As a literary hypo- 
thesis, it is not less amazing than TertnUian’s 
assertion, that “the very Hebrew writings are laid 
up in the tenqtle of Serapis,” — ^havirrg been there 
sinoe the Septuagint of Ptolemy was made (Apol. 

L 18) f er the idea that the Hebrew writings ^^aeite 
hll mparted by inspintion to £zca,--baving^ji^ 
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pr^yxouslj burnt (4 Eedrce xiv. 21, 22). — ^It is cer- 
tainly more reasonable to think that the collected 
Sacred Yolume had been Divinely cared for all 
along; even though no literary history of that 
preservation can be recovered. 

In the Sacred Books, as received and authorized 
among the Jews, (after their return with Zerubbabel 
their prince in the time of Cyrus), we have intima- 
tions, though not veiy copious ones, of what had 
been the previous history of the Book of ^^the 
Law.” — ^What may be included in the term Law,” 
or the Book,” we cannot be sme. It may mean 
the two Tables written in Horeb,” by the finger 
of God. It may mean all the Ritual of the Penta- 
teuch. It may mean the book of Deuteronomy. 
It may mean the five books called the Pentateuch. 
Or finally, it may mean those parts of the five, or 
four, books which were said to be written by the 
hand of Moses himself. — ^We are told, for instance, 
{Exod. xvii. 14) that Moses wrote m a book ” the 
defeat of Amalek, for the use of Joshua. Again, 
(Exod. xxiv. 7) that Moses took the Book of the 
Covenant,” and read it to the people. And (DeuU 
xxxi. 11, 22*26) that he wrote the Law and put 
it in the side of the Ark.” The future king was also 
commanded to copy it. And there are indications 
in many passages, that Moses wrote them ; though 



in wliat character 9 we are not told. There is a 
passage in Joshna (xiiv. 26) which that great leader 
of the people is said to have written : and one in . 
Bamnel which states that that Prophet wrote a 
history of the kingdom, and laid it np before the 
Lobd.” There are other passages of a similar, but 
fragmentary, import. When the Ark of the Cove- 
nant was placed in the temple in the reign of 
Solomon, we are expressly informed that the two 
Tables” were in it, and nothing else. (1 Kings 
viii. 9; 2 Chrm. v. 10.) Where the *^Book of 
the Law ” then was, or any other Sacred book, we 
are not told: nor whether any books were then 
known and recognized, except the Law. During 
the 600 years from Moses to Solomon, we have no 
history of the Law. About 850 years later, (viz., 
in the close of the Monarchy), HilMah the high 
priest found the Law and took it to Huldah the 
Prophetess.” It had, in some sense, been lost for 
some time — ^probably kept out of sight during the 
long and wicked reign of Manasseh. 

With these facts before us, how can we do, as 
the popular monobibliao theory would ask us — ^place 
ourselves in thought with Moses in the wilderness, 
and imagine him, or some one at his bidding, 
preparing for us a Baored Document ” to stand 
per sCy for esieaj man’s own private expositiopfl^ 
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If any one can give a better account of the 
iJhiDingworth foundation of the modems, let it be 
done. Yet be it observed that nothing now 
alleged has been stated in a way that even admits 
of a moment’s denial. We have conceded to the 
popular investigation every advantage. We have kept 
entirely to the external history of the Sacred Book, 
and not doubted its meaning, or the enquirer’s right 
and capacity to judge of it. We may fmiher con* 
cede any, or aU, of the conjectures by Avhich certain 
^'lost books” of prophets are accounted for.” 
We may concede ^ that the very copy of the Penta- 
teuch, 'written by Moses throughout, with National 
Hymns, and some of the Psalms, and some pieces 
of history gradually appended, existed for ages in 
Israel;’ but the Sacred Autograph escapes us at 
last. Or, if the book of Jashii*,” for instance, 
became the standard copy of the Scriptures” thus 
composed, — did it contain a transcript of the Divine 
Writing once made in Horeb? And was that Divine 
Writing lost altogether, after the Captivity ? Hav- 
ing existed for 600 years, from Moses to Solomon 
— and 850 more from Solomon to Hilkiah — and 
then 160 years more to Ezra, — ^very little noticed in 
alt those ages, so far as the record states, — ^was it 
really turned into one uniform shape — Chaldee 
letters, without the written points — ^with only the 
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imwiitteu ^'Masora'* to fix its meamng? To con* 
ceive of this as '^Revelation for evei; man’s own 
verifying faculty to judge of,” — seems to require 
credulity more amazing than we can describe, 

• We waive, for the present, the literary examination 
of the contents, and the intemal character of any of 
the Sacred Books. The mere identification of the 
" documents,” as such, presents such crushing diffi- 
culties to the independent enquirer, "fi-eely handling 
Revelation for himself,” that we do not hesitate 
to say that any reasonable being who would ac- 
cept the Scriptures at all, must take them on 
some other ground than that which "identifies 
the written word with God’s Revelation.” A more 
hopeless, "carnal,” and eventually sceptical posi- 
tion, it is impossible to conceive. Granting the 
Hebrew Bible a safe transit firom* the Mediseval 
schools of Toledo bock to the best manuscripts of 
Bagdat ; granting that the Jewish Masoretic points 
(whenever invented) kept all the traditional sense 
handed down from Moses ; granting that the earli- 
est Jewish records (the best parts of the Mishna, or 
the Targums) give the scholar ground for supporting 
a true text, till we reach Josephus and Philo, and 
the Septuagint; and granting that some parts of 
the Targums may, though unwritten, have been as 
old as Ezra ; yet if the reproduction of the whcde 
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aneient Scriptures in a new character, intei'pi^ted 
then by an unwritten ** Masora/’ be what we come 
to in Ezra’s time, and the documents of the 
thousand years before all vanish before investiga- 
tion, it is on the gigantic gifts and inspiration of the 
transcribers in Ezra’s day, that we ore really depend- 
ing, — gifts and inspiration which yet are a mere 
hypothesis, of which the possessoi*s tell us no single 
word ! And before Ezra’s day, we are thus owning, 
unmistakeably, that the literary history of the Old 
Testament is lost ! Let all those who would 
identify this with God’s entire Revelation, see to 
what they have brought us. 

Let us not, however, omit to notice the very 
probable evasions of many a man who will pretend 
that it is mere wantonness thus to attribute to the 
popular Bible-speculator all this literary task. He 
takes the Bible, (it may now perhaps be said), on 
the authority of good scholars.” “He never 
pretends to judge everything for himself.” He 
chooses his theologians as he would his physi- 
cians, taking his chance. He only judges some 
things, and takes the rest on trust. He accepts 
the usual results attained by the labour of others. 
Well. But does he not wish at least to know what 
those results are ? And that is all that we have 
as yet demanded. The scholars to whom be 
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appeals are not at all nnaninious as to the results. 
If, when scholars diflfer, the ordinary Christian is 
bound to no decision either way, it may happen 
very often that he is bound to nothing at all. And 
this will very painfully appear, still further, when 
we come to minuter investigations. For there are 
critics, and many of them, very highly cultivated 
men, who reject in turn every part of the 
“ written word ” of the Popular faith; and our 
enquirer does not, it seems, pretend to be qualified 
to judge between them. 

But he rejoins; He does not mean this. He 
means that he has the Bible. He possesses it, as 
eveiy one around him possesses it ; and that, 
without relying on any particular scholars or critics, 
and without the task of choosing between them. 
The Sacred Book is ^ common gromid * to all w’ho 
receive it. The Chiu*ch owns the Book, and may 
not m*ge these difficulties against the popular 
Puritan use of it. How people come to own it, is 
no enquiiy with which to trouble them. ‘ They do 
not look at these questions, about the origin of 
the Bible.’* That is vmy intelligible ground; but 
let us note what it means. Are you prepared to 
shut your eyes thus tq all enquiry, and accept any^ 
thing as a Bible ” which nominal Christian, or 
Jew, may offer you? Are you willing simply to 
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the ChixTck of England^ or the Church of 
Borne, or your own sect whatever it be, as to 

what is the Bible ? ” for that is all we are now 
considering. If yon say that you take the Bible 
from your church, or sect, — ^is it from the Church 
itself, as the trusted authority? or is it from the 
critics employed by the Church ? If the former, 
you are not thinking for yourself” in Eeligion — 
as the pretence has hitherto been. If the latter, 
it is but the ‘^literary” method again, once 
removed. 

Too probably, it is for the sake of the coveted 
privilege of satisfying the individual with his otmt 
opinions and traditions, and propping them with 
some sort of authority,” that the common run 
of people would first grasp the Bible anyhoxo. 
Suppose we grant, then, for the moment, that the 
monobibliac party climb up some other way,” 
and get possession of our treasiCre; we believe, 
that it must prove as useless to them, in this 
controversy, as the Ark was to, the Philistines, 
— (that is if they desire Truth). It will be found 
that in the presence of this Sacred Law, the Bagon 
of mere opinion will foil and dash itself to pieces ; 
and Calvin will pick up a hand, and Luther a foot, 
and Swedenborg claim the trunk ; and the Ark of 
Got) will needs have to be put on a new cart and 
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sent back to its own people, — ^^^the mildi kine 
lowing as they go.” It will be found, (that is) 
that the BiUe is actually unnseable on this 
^‘common ground” hypothesis. 

Put the case. A man gets the Book — Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, or English, anyhow at first ; trusts 
us, or the critics, or any one : begins, at least, blindly 
without previous free enquiry, abandoning his 
Protestant self-respect and intellectual liberty. His 
object then is, to examine eoery word and phrase of 
this accepted Book, to get its sense for himself in 
his own tcay. He goes to his trusted lexicons, 
histories, and commentators; perhaps he prays 
to God to enlighten him to understand this Book, 
when he has not dared to ask for the history 
of the manuscript of any part of it — or even what 
it is. Yet then, he has but placed himself in an 
impossible position. If he would accept any one 
of its doctrines, he will find that the words of 
the Scripture demand careful examination; and 
thus, sooner or later, the internal structure and 
character of eveiy book mH have to be explored ; 
and this will oblige him to know something more 
of the external histoiy of every part, and so he must 
be brought face to face again with the very questions 
which he had thought he had got rid of for ever! 
Then, finding out enbugh, very soon, to make his 
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mind uncomfortable, if his theories seem 4o be at 
stake, he may try once more to shut his eyes — (yes, 
it is a common case that we see,) — ^this man of ‘‘ free 
and independent conscience,” who wished for no- 
thing so much as an open Bible to confront all 
those narrow-minded Churchmen,” who are so 
notoriously superstitious ” and “ ignorant ! ” 
There is, however, one more resort of the 
Popular theorist whose course we are now fol- 
lowing to the end. Baffled in the pretence of 
“free thought,” and detected in the evasions on 
“ common ground,” he has recourse to \mfeelincfs . — 
“ Say what you will about difficulties,” he now alleges, 
“ I find this blessed Bible to be a sacred guide to 
me. Am I to doubt that Truth which it conveys and 
certifies to my soul and conscience?” Again, 
however, our enquirer is ^vrong. Who has asked 
him to dispute such felt truth ? Om* investigation 
has been of a different kind, viz., conceniing his 
proving for himself the con^ectness of the text of 
Scripture. If he does not want to know that, let 
him say so. His feelings about any truth will 
not establish the accuracy of any page or line of 
the Pentateuch, or Isaiah, or Daniel. To say that 
Bevelation is thus made to the individual, is to 
appeal to the “ verifying faculty ” without reserve, 
and give up the Bible. If his consciousness of a 
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Truth proves to him that a book which contains it 
is inspired, will he adhere to that view whenever 
any book tells him what he believes to be true ? And 
will he deny the inspiration of any part of a sacred 
book that he does not thus feel ? If he does not 
(as some do not) feel the deep truth of the Book 
of Esther, or Canticles, or Ecclesiastes, or Daniel ; 
or the instructiveness of the story of Bel, or 
Susanna ; or the certainty of the angel’s descent at 
the Pool of Betliesda ; has he a right to give them 
up ? It is clear enough, indeed, that the popular 
theology, notwithstanding its pretence to regard 
the Bible and Revelation as identical and co- 
extensive, does, by neglect, give up a very consider- 
able part of the Sacred Volmne; but it scarcely 
as yet avows that it does so, on the principle of fol- 
lowing its own sense of truth. In any case, the 
appeal to individual feeling as the test of religious 
doctrine and practice, is an abandonment, tanto^ 
of the gi’ound that the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
toe, the Written Word,” is God’s infallible 
voice to mankind, His one and complete Revela- 
tion. Such an appeal is a taking refuge in the 
mibjective, and even casting aside the objective. 

Would to God that now, thoughtful Christians 
might, even from this brief review of the external 
lacts as to the Sacred Volume, lay to heart the in^ 
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possibility — ^not to say mockery — of the whofe 
popular method of apj^achiag and treating it; 
SQtid learn that if indeed the Bible is to be reomved 
at all by reasonable men, it musrfi be in some very 
different way. Too long, by far, have we stood by, 
and seen the Holy Word misused, in appeals to 
the ignorance of the many. Even now there will 
be not a few to deprecate the plain statement of 
facts here made, as though it might be used in the 
service of unbelief. They forget that an unde- 
vout appeal to the Bible is unbelief. To call on 
semi-Christian masses all around us, or on heathen 
populations abroad, to pick out a Religion from 
the Bible” in the popular way, is surely a most 
disheartening and mistaken proceeding, if it be not 
very much worse. 

The Divine Word refuses to be merely explored 
as human literature ,* and the hearty believer in it 
may recognise this, and not be afraid to speak the 
truth about it. He can be devoutly thankful that 
the Bible is what it is; and that, not being a human 
work, it defies those who would treat it as such. 

As to the countless vafi^ies of Meaning honestly 
extracted from the Sacred Word, we must not 
indeed be silent. They belong perhaps to that 
division of our subject in which the Bible as 
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“ Revelation per acddena,*' comes under review. 
We have thus far principally shown how Providence 
itself d^sats the attempt to treat Scripture as what 
is called a “ Doetmentcoy Revelation for every man 
to judge.” — First get your “ Document,” by any of 
your independent methods; that is our primary 
answer. But even were it obtained, and men went 
and sat before the Oracle, ** every man with his 
idols in his heart,” we doubt not that its own 
mute but sublime answer would be found to be, — 
“ I will not be enquired of at all by you.” 

So unreasonable, however, are too many men, 
that they wfll but recoil even from their own con- 
victions, if they fancy that they see before them 
some conclusion which they dislike. Are we to be 
led, say they, after all, to think that Scripture is 
subordinate to the living Church ? Is not that the 
theory of Rome ? 

How far it is so, is next to be seen.— At the 
present mom^it it might well suffice to say, that it 
may be better to have the Bible even on that 
ground, than not possess it. And the Popular 
Theory has not yet arrived at it at ali. — ^But we ■ 
are by no means shut up to this alternative. 
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§ 2 . The Roman Theory. 

The facts thus far referred to, as to the text of 
Scripture, and the external proof of it,^need not be 
re-stated, of course, in the examination of the 
three remaining views. We have principally to 
enquire how, on each of those views, the admitted 
tinths are dealt with. In examining this, some 
slight repetition of details may be perhaps un- 
avoidable at times ; but may, it is hoped, be borne 
with, when a necessity. 

There can be no question that the Eomanists’ 
position requires us to admit that their Church, 
the living Church of wliich the Pope is considered 
the Head, and ‘‘infallible” — has actually the con- 
trol and settlement of Holy Scripture, and of all 
questions of salvation connected with it ; and has 
in &ct dealt with it as the Teacher sent for that 
purpose should claim to do. 

Here, as before, we shall look to the external 
aspect of the case. We postpone the question of 
“Infallibility,” just as before, we postponed the 
questions of “Inspiration” and “Interpretation,” 
and address ourselves to the facts only. 

Take at once the Hebrew, or Greek, text. It 
seems almost trifling to ask it, — but has any Pope, 
or Council, or authorized Congregation, ever certified, 
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or even examined, the ipsissima verba of either the 
Greek or Hebrew? Or to put the matter much 
more closely, and more justly too, considering 
that the Church of Borne claims to have always had 
the same authority as she now asserts, — did sMfe, in 
truth, from the first, prize and preserve in some ark 
of safety, the autographs of Apostles, or Evange- 
lists, or make diligent search after the authentic 
manuscripts of the Prophets? — To judge of the 
importance of this question, let us for a moment 
suppose any of us 7wta to be possessed of the 
authoritative copy, or the very original of any 
inspii’ed writer. How beyond all things we should 
prize it ! We know the great anxiety shown for 
the safety, and for a critical examination, of a manu- 
script like the Vatican Codex of the sixth century. 
What, then, we may justly demand, was the 
Roman treatment of the ^‘Written Word,” — either 
the Old Testament or the New — ^in the first ages 
of Christianity ? 

Undoubtedly, the Church of Rome expressed no 
hidginent ivliatever at first, as to the authentic 
Books of the Old Testament. Theophilus of 
Antioch, Tertullian and St. Irenaeus, are the three 
earliest writers to whom we can at all refer on the 
subject. If they may be taken as expressing the 
views of the East and Weiat as to the Canon, they 
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stariUi^jr exhibit, that neither the Boman nor any 
either Church had ciitieallj, or snthoritatiTely in 
any soiBe, settled the grave question as to tehat 
Books should be admitted; or enquired at all, as 
&r al appears, for “ anthentic copies.” Theophilns 
of Antioch in his Apology addressed to the pagan 
Antolycus seems to place the Sibyl of the Ghreeks 
on a level vdth the Hebrew prophets. TertuUian 
and St. Irensens expressly reject the practice of 
individual appeal to Scripture as erroneous in 
theory; and refer to “Apocryphal” Books, such 
as Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Bel and the Dragon, 
as inspired. Indeed even the Septuagint is 
regarded as of Divine Authority for the Old Testa- 
ment, by St. Irenseus, St. Clemens Alexandrinns 
and others; so that the accuracy of “Hebrew 
verity ” is not even enquired for, at that time. 

As to the New Testament — ^if the fragment 
discovered by Muratori {Itouth, vol. iv.) be, as the 
learned Editor believes, as old as the end of the 
second century, it is probably the earliest testi- 
mony in existence as to the Books of the New 
Testament received among the Latins : and it is 
« melancholy to mark in this the mitire absence of 
all such accurate supervision as the Boman clajm 
implies, if it means uiything. If Muratori’s Canon 
recognises &e four Compels, Hie Acts and the 
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Pauline Epistles, it omits or misnames the He- 
brews^ doubts the Apdcalypse, and inserts the 
Book of TJ^isdom and the Shepherd of Hennas^ 
and, in other ways, is a most painful picture of 
hesitation and uncertainty. 

But will any venture to surmise that the need of 
a minute investigation had not arisen? Such a 
supposition will not bear a moment’s examination. 
The Church of the second century had two opposite 
classes of internal enemies, — ^the Gnostics first, and 
afterwards the Montanists. The former supported 
tlieir theological philosophy by appealing to their 
own interpretations of the Apostolic Writings; 
rejecting some of those documents and arbitrarily 
acknowledging others. Here was the exact occa- 
sion required for the exercise of Church authority 
over ^Hhe Written Word:” but instead of using 
any such power, the Church rejected the heretical 
method, and relied on her own traditions. The 
latter, the Montanists, asserted a kind of perpetual 
inspiration, practically superseding all Scripture. 
Here again was an oppoitunity for an authoritative 
assertion of the Canon on the part of the Church. 
But we do not meet with it. Even the autographs 
of Evangelists and Apostles, if still existing, were 
allowed to pass away wittiout any enquiry after 
the invaluabld treasures; and not a list 

n 2 
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works was at first guaranteed, or (apparentlj) as 
much as thought of, for the hundred years after they 
were given to the Church* That the course of Mon- 
tanistic and Gnostic heresy hastened the determi* 
nation of the Canon between the days of Justin and 
Origen, we do not question : but this was not by 
any formal action of the Eoman or any other 
Church. If then any may be thanked for the 
Canon of the New Testament, it is the Church of 
Alexandria: but not even in that literaiy Com- 
munion have we any attempt made to preserve 
or ascertain the originals of the Gospels or Epistles. 
What was at all done towards exegesis was the 
work of individual minds. 

.If at length the uncei'tain condition of the 
Sacred text, the growth of heresies, and the decay 
of the Judaistic element in the Church, forced, as 
they did, some more exact attention to both the 
Old Testament and the New, yet the allowing such 
an effort as Origen’s Hexapla to be neglected and 
lost, is a proof how little the Boman Church 
recognised the position assigned to her by some in 
later days, as Arbitress of Scripture. 

And what has been the condition of the Sacred 
Word since the third century — (for all questions 
as to the correction of the text slept for at least 
a hundred yearn after Oiigen) — ? An uncritical 
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Septnagint, and an tmcritical Greek Testament in 
the Greek Chnrches ; the common Syriac Version 
of the third centnry in the Oriental Chnrches ; half 
a dozen different versions in the various AMcan 
communions; the Vulgate in the West; — these 
in some way sufficed the Christian world for many 
ages. With some of these, the Septuagint, the 
Peschito, the Syriac, and the Egyptian, the Koman 
Church had nothing to do. As far as we know, she 
never thought of examining them. If that was her 
duty, she was entirely unfaithful to it. If subor- 
dinate to any Church, those versions must be 
answered for by others ; not by Rome. Nearly as 
much may be said of the manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament. The Vulgate, however, — ^the Bible of 
the West — was in the hands of Rome from the 
fourth century. 

St. Jerome’s Revision of the Latin Scriptures 
was a great gift of Providence to the Latin world. 
Those of his Prologues which exist are valuable 
indices of what was then known of the state of the 
text or the Canon. St. Jerome’s version was com** 
pared to a great extent with Origen’s Hexapla, 
preserved in the library of Cesaraea. How long it 
there remained we cannot say. Eventually St. 
Jerome’s whole revision was collated with the He* 
brew and Greek. But the Church at larg^ was 
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tmwilSng to reoeho the Saint’s woik, as he 
Utterly complainsj and even St. Atigustin was dis* 
posed to accord to it qtudified XHraise. No attempt 
tras made on any hand to give Scripture an inde- 
pendent standing on a critical or historical basis of 
its own, at that time ; nor indeed till more than a 
thousand years afterwards. 

The desire to find Synodical authority for the 
Sacred Books has led to many endeavours to asso- 
ciate lists of the Canonical Scriptures with the pro- 
ceedings of the early Councils ; but the result is 
anything but satisfactory. No one who cares for 
the written Word of God would be content to find 
authority for it, in such recorded evidence as is 
given for the acts of Nicea, or Laodicea, Which are 
alleged to refer to it. 

But if the utmost were conceded to the advocates 
of those records, nothing would really be obtained 
but a list of the names of Books. Again it was a 
time surely for the Church of Borne to have spoken 
out plainly on the subject ; but she did nothing what- 
ever in support of her present claim of authority in 
respect of either Old Testament or New. Her great- 
est Saints took different lines. St. Jerome, with 
the encouragement of Pope Damasus, preferred, to 
retranslate the whole Bible from even uncriticised 
Hebrew. St. Augustin adhered to the older Latin 
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versions* St. Hilaiy app^&red rather to regard the 
Septuogint as the inspired text. St. Leo and St. 
Gregory were dogmatio and spiritual expoffltors oidy 
By degrees, as we reach the ninth century, we find 
that the Vulgate had crept into general use, unex- 
amined by Church authority. Indeed, as late as 
Gregory the Great, the old Latin, the Itala, 
plainly preferred. 

From that time, the ^‘Ordinary Gloss’' of Strabo 
Fnldensis, our own Alcuin, and others, exhibits 
the Latin Scripture received throughout Europe. 
The Interlineary spiritual Interpretation of the 
Fathers, supported by extracts from their writings, 
placed in the margin, tells us how every word of 
that Translation was now relied on. A hundred 
names, the greatest which Christianity had known, 
combined to give to this great work the highest 
Catholic Authority. It displays, as we look at it 
now, with the very sensible Postils of De Lyra at 
the foot of each page, the Beligion of the first 
half of this dispensation, more perfectly perhaps 
than any other Book. But the complete, we may 
even say subHme, independence of the whole is a 
direct confutation of the notion of any authority 
in a Church claiming, a priori, control over 
Scripture. The revei^^t submission of every 
Father and Commutator, to every word and 
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pbrase of that Latin Bible is the answer of histoxy 
to the Koman theory* Whatever else may he said, 
no one worthy of attention can deny, that the 
Ordinary Gloss ” absolutely glorifies what it takes 
to be Scripture, as supreme in its own sphere. If 
any should now tell us, that that was a very 
defective translation, we reply, that at all events 
it served Wiclif very well, when he made his 
English Version; and its merits cannot be well 
weighed until we know what the purity of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts may be, with which it is 
to be compared. But further, the Church of our 
fathers did not think it corrupt. No better version 
was issued at Rome. It lasted till the Reforma- 
tion. The schools had used it with religious 
submission. It gives us in many places, doubtless, 
very sacred readings and senses, suggested by older 
manuscripts than we now know. It was the light 
of ages which we call dark.’’ Its comment, writ- 
ten with a freedom which we feel to be so elevating, 
was the work of holy individual minds acting in 
and with the Church, to keep alive the sacred 
flame from age to age. — But no Roman council 
ever criticised this Ordinary Gloss.” We see in it 
the Divine /Scripture and iJie Meaning of Scripture^ 
shining together; and notwithstanding the varieties 
ef opinion which crowd its margin, we learn 
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tumiistakeably how, unbidden by Pope or Comdl, 
the whole heart of the Church litmJly adored the 
uncriticised Latin Bible, that Bible which penetrated 
its whole life ; — but which a modern historian of the 
Beformation represents Luther as discovering 
We pass, then, to the time when the Church of 
Borne could no longer pursue this passive career. 
The appeal to Scriptme at the Beformation was too 
urgent to be disregarded. The Council of Trent 
found itself obliged to repromulgate the Canon; 
and in so doing, it simply took the existing facts of 
the Christian literature of the previous ages — 
adopting as a whole the ecclesiastical traditions. 
It was the only reasonable, the only possible, course 
in her position ; but it practically vacated much of 
the Boman claim, and left, as the world would say, 
to hazard, or individual zeal, decisions which 
should have been made by authority. The Council 
of Trent ventured so far, however, as to order a 
carefully revised edition of the Vulgate. If this 
were sincerely intended, it is to be regretted that it 
was not more immediately attended to. But the 
Roman Chmch could not but see the difficulties of 
the case; and she was afraid. Nearly half a 
century passed away, and the task was again 
rapidly passing into the hands of private doctors. 

And thus the work of Lucas Brugensis had come 
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to be nearly regarded among Boman Catiialics as 
representing the true Vulgate ordered hy the 
Trentine Council ; when Sixtus Y. wm called to 
the Papal chair« This pontiff, however, a man of 
some learning and much resolution, took the matter 
personally in hand ; and set forth an edition of his 
own. He died in 1590 ; and that edition (declared 
by bis Bull to be the model of future Bibles) was, 
four years afterwards, suspended. Clement VIII., 
in 1605, corrected,” in a fashion, three thousand 
errors of his predecessor, and a new Vulgate came 
forth : and Bellamiine had the unpleasant task of 
writing the Preface, which may be seen in some 
of the editions of Urban VIII. (1641). 

We see by the Roman Corrections,” now at 
the end of the Gloss,” how far from perfect this 
work was thought to be. But it was tolerated at 
first ; then faintly praised ; and, at length, silently 
acquiesced in. Repudiated at times in almost 
humiliating terms, the Vulgate of Clement and 
Urban has, by time, acquired the reputation of 
Infallibility ; and from it are made all the modem 
translations accredited in the Roman Communion. 

Such then are the frets bearing on the claim of 
the Church of Rome to rule over Scripture, and sub- 
ordinate it to herself. — She did nothing to the 
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Canon for 400 yoars : ncthiny, except by individnal^ 
and much neglected mi opposed^ doctcxrs, for 600 
more : noikmg antJumtc^ till ihe sixteenth 
century : nothing mtiafaetory to herself even then : 
nothing^ to settle by authority either the Hebrew or 
Grech text, till this hour ! — ^Any claim on her part 
to paramount authority over the Written Word is 
contrary to every flewst of history. 

We have now looked^ ab extra, at the Boman 
view of the relation of Scripture and the Church. 
Having never been carefully defined, the claim 
itself appears, on any close examination, to be 
without meaning. Yet it is not the less practically 
injurious on that account. So to regard the 
Divine Word is to misdirect the conscience of the 
Chm-ch, and lead to the neglect of duties towards 
that Word which a more dutiful and sensitive 
deference would inevitably teach. The condition 
of Scriptme criticism in the modem Boman Com- 
munion is the natural result of their theoiy. And 
no one is at all helped by the Boman treatment of 
Scripture. The claim to rule over the Bibldts to 
the mass of the people entirely irrelevant, except so 
far as it is obstmetive. What the people of any 
Church need is a receptim of the innery or «uhjectmey 
truth of Eevelation. Rome does not pretend that 
men get this from the study of Scripture even ms 
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settled by her own authority. The practical question 
for all of us is the same, * how is the individual to 
become possessed of that truth which concerns his 
duty and salvation ? * Whether to set us to discover 
an infallible Book, or an infallible Pope, will help us, 
may easily be judged, by any who will make the case 
their own. An “ Infallibility ” or an Inspiration ” 
which we cannot get at, is of no avail to us. Nei- 
ther the authorized Bible, nor the “ Vulgate ” of 
Rome, nor the criticised Bible of the popular theoiy, 
is supposed to be the infallible means of conveying 
this same truth to all of us. To keep up any such 
pretence is dishonourable. The inherited forms of 
tmth which each conscience gradually adopts, and 
the grace of the Sacraments, are all that any Church 
can possibly promise to the multitude. In every 
Church, and every system, eveiy^ man’s faith is 
partly authoritative and traditional, and partly 
literary. But the intellectual i)ei*ception, and 
analysis of truth must, in every Church, be left to 
those who are capable of it. The Roman mode of 
deafcig with Scripture now, sets a limit no doubt 
to imaginative persons when (for example) the 
^ settlement of the text ’ comes in question. But 
it can only satisfy a love of repose, at the expense 
of a love of truth ; and it can give no intellectual 
satisfaction to those who need it. 
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§ 3 . The Literary Theory. 

We have now seen, that the Popular view of 
Scripture became literary, per force ; and next, 
that the Roman attempted to be literary, and has 
failed; — and that both views are unreal and in- 
sincere, as far as the generality of people are con- 
cerned ; because they both really look, not to the 
‘‘ written Word,” but to some Special Grace, to 
convey Religion to the many. In other words, the 
Popular, and the Roman, treatment of Scripture 
end in the same way, by demanding the subjective 
reception of truth by subjective means. 

To a gi’eat extent, then, the simplest exposition 
of the facts condemns the idea of handling Scriptm*e 
in any merely literary way. But the method itself 
needs to bo considered, sc, and also in its 
practical working. A method which leads to whollj" 
contradictoiy, and therefore irrational, results is to 
be suspected by rational beings. Let it not be sup- 
posed that in deprecating this way of regarding the 
‘‘ written Word ” we are deprecating the “use of 
reason,” or the thorough investigation of tinth. No 
man unconsdous of equivocation would be likely 
to assign that meaning to us, after considering 
our statement. It is not of Reason that we are 
suspicious ; we have appealed to it, without hesita- 
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tion. We cannot conceive of a rational creatm*e 
righ% determining to be in any thing less than 
rational. Though it (^rtainly provokes patience, 
at times, to see some misbelievers, the least logical 
of human beingB, affect to stand boldly for the 

lights of the human mind,” yet one soon forgives 
even this. Irreligion seems forced to soothe itself 
by some delusion ; and if conscience declines to be 
paiiy to it, the miscalled intellect ” is often the 
self-deceiver’s ally. 

We are about to urge, then, that while we are as 
ready as any to admit the investigation^ of litera- 
ture, we cannot appeal to them either to certify or 
interpret God’s Bevelation to the World. Revelation 
is one thing, and Literature is another. What has 
been painfoUy termed book-revelation,” has been 
already seen to be not very hopeftd in point of fact ; 
it will also be found unreasonable in pnnciple. 

This principle ” seems only to need to be 
looked at steadily, in order to be rejected. 

We postpone, as before, the more superficial 
rejoinders of objectors, — (such as naturally rise up 
to decline an approaching conclusion which the 
premises make inevitable). It is necessary to deal 
first with those who are capable of being logical, and 
will look at realities. The mere creatures of feeling, 
and victims of prqudice, may be noticed afterwards* 
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Granting, for the moment^ that by a conrse of suc- 
cessful investigation, the Bible has been reached by 
some ; we still submit, that there are evident falla* 
cies,«we will name four, which lie beneath all this 
literary treatment of Scripture, as God’s word to 
mankind ; and vitiate its principle. For hereby, 

1st. It is assumed, that God’s vital message to 
conscience is definitely made in writing: writing 
being undeniably an artificial, varying (and in its 
ancient form most precarious) way of conveying ideas 
to those only who have been taught to read; ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred, since the world began, 
having been unable to read. — Such an idea of “Reve- 
lation ” probably involves a contradiction in terms. 

2ndly. It is assumed, that that “written Word ” 
(as it actually exists among us) is in such wise 
“ a Book like any other book,” that we may treat 
it by the same literary methods, and may, in 
limine^ ignore what has always seemed to many, 
its specific character. Yet if it be only possible, 
that this Sacred Book stands wonderfully apart 
from all besides, (as many have felt), it is at least 
gratuitom to assume the reverse, and pkce it at 
once on the level of common literature. 

Srdly. It is assumed that the “written Word” 
is not only a Divine message to some mm, 
but covers and includes Truth, so as to be abso- 
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Itttely conterminoas with all Bevelation from Gop 
to man : hereby, shnttix]^ out &om authority, and 
independent truthfulness, everything beside the 
“written Word;” and including as of equal cer- 
tainty and validity all that lies within it. This 
assumption is suicidal, as it affirms a “Bevelation” 
to conscience, and yet denies conscience, at the 
same time. 

4thly. It is assumed, that the capacity to ex- 
amine, and judge, such a Book as the Bible is 
thus supposed to be, is adequately possessed by all 
concerned in its contents. And this is contrary to 
all experience. 

It seems impossible for any one who understands 
the te^ns, to deny that these four fallacies are at 
the very foundation of the Literary method; viz., 
this forgetting the artificiality of writing, as a vehicle 
of thought,— ^ignoring the difference between the 
Bible and other books, — ^taking Scripture and Eeve- 
lation to be conterminous, — and assigning literarj^ 
capacity to all eonceined in the Bevelation. If the 
objector denies any of these, he so far agrees with us 
in repudiating the delusion. And if it be owned that 
these assumptions belong to the literary principle, it 
is equally clear that the fallacies exist, and are ob- 
jections to the method, whether the Sacred Book 
be well authenticated or not. They who would 
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rightly acknowledge the Scriptures as Divine, must 
. do so in some way which will not depend on any of 
these fallacies. The only true theory, as to re- 
ceiving Scriptures which concern us all, must be 
one which provides for all capacities, and for all 
just and reasonable contingencies. We fully admit 
too that while thus impugning the literary method 
as irrational and impossible, we must not after- 
wards lean upon it, in some artificial or limited 
way of our own. ‘‘With the same measure that 
we mete, let it be measm-ed to us again.*’ 

But before we advance, and speak of the true and 
only intelligible way of receiving and using Holy 
Scripture, let us first do justice to the ordinary 
results of that method of fourfold fallacies which 
every literary believer accepts. Let us mark, as 
faithfully and carefully as w^e can, the best and 
clearest examples, as well as the commoner cases, 
of men who, in some w'ay, get the Bible, and read it 
for themselves with sincerity, painstaking, and 
ability, and let us see whether the results also do 
not in every case discredit this whole method of 
proceeding. Let us watch with fairness the^various 
examples of those of om brethren, who, surely with 
uprightness equal to our own, have thus sought their 
Religion in the Bible, apart from all tradition (as they 
suppose) concerning its meaning. How wide the 

F 
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range is, of this ‘"Literaiy Christianity, the in- 
stances which we shall adduce will instmctively 

Take, first, the man who with learning and can- 
dour and high ability, having well examined the 
literary history of every part of the Bible, arrives 
at the conclusion — and he is thought free to do so 
— that some parts of the volume are altogether 

spmious,*' — some whole books of later origin ’’ 
than they had been usually thought, — some com- 
posite,” — some “secular,” — some “doubtful,” — 
and some still under examination. He reads these 
Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek texts, which he 
has satisfied himself are, in the true parts, 
authentic. He cherishes as Keligion for himself 
whatever these true and genuine portions of the 
Bible teach, — so far as those portions appear to 
him to be good. In this position he is not com- 
mitted to bad Geology, or Astronomy, or Ethno- 
logy, or Arithmetic, or Geography, or Demonology. 
What iheposUiee or permanent element in his Beve- 
lation may now be, he is not bound to say. Defini- 
tion would seem “ dogmatic.” Can he not believe 
something in Scripture, without saying what ? To 
call on him to say what, in truth, he does find in the 
Bible, is to ask him to relinquish his whole position. 
But will be say what he d^s notjmd? That too 
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seems doubtful. Is he ready to part with, as un- 
essential,” what he does not discover in the ^Hrue 
parts” of the ^"authentic” and ^‘criticised” He- 
brew and Greek ? That would be painful to him 
if he bad been a Churchman. — ^Perhaps he may 
conclude that he can hold these things as “ toler- 
able,” even if not read in Scripture ? 

But let us see what some of these things may 
be. First there are the very saci'ed terms: 
“ Trinity,” “ Holy Orders,” “ Holy Sacrament,” — 
Prayer-Book but not Bible words, — “ The Christian 
Sabbath,” “ Infant Baptism,” “ Daily Worship,” 
— ^are these henceforth to be to him no more than 
“ tolerated ” phrases, and no “ essentials ” of 
the Revelation ? — The “ Catholic Church,” the 
“ Liturgy,” the “ Creed,” “ Christian Public 
WorAip,” “Articles,” “Offices,” — ^what is to 
become of all these, to the man whose criticised 
Bible is his “Revelation,” and his own conscience 
his guide to interpret it, without any tradition ? 

But let him proceed. He finds other terms in use 
among Churchmen, w^hich he must look at, truth- 
fully, as a “ Bible Chiistian,” and honestly use, 
or honestly give up ; and they are terms which have 
implied no merely objective dogmas, but the subjec- 
tive life, the whole inner reception of Religion. 
They are such as these : Priest,” Atonement,” 

F 2 
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‘‘Propitiation/' “Justification;” — need we name 
more ? 

(1.) No doubt the Prayer Book speaks of “Priests ” 
in the Church ; but the New Testament does not. 
If we except the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
“ anonjTiious,” and “regarded as a later document, 
by many,” (and was not relied on by some in the 
primitive days), the title “ priest ” is \vithheld in 
the New Testament even from our Lord Himself, — 
Christ never openly approjuiutes the teim. None of 
the Evangelists callHim “Priest,” or “High Priest.” 
It is a word of much meaning: can it be really 
unimporiant whether it be used or not ? Has the 
word “Priest” been so uninfluential, that it may 
be acquiesced in as of little consequence? Shall 
it be given up? Shall the “ Bible- Christum ” 
believe that Christ was not a “ Priest,” — at least 
till the Avriter to the Hebrews called Him so ? 
And that His Ministers are not “priests,” because 
the Apostolic writers dp not say so ? 

(2.) But what is to be said of the word “Atone- 
ment ? ” so mysteriously dear to Christian hearts ! 
He cannot find it in the New Testament except 
mce: .and then only in the sense of “Reconcilia- 
tion.” He looks, perhaps, yet again, to see 
some text, if possible, which shall exhibit the 
“ Atoning Heath,” in the form with which he had 
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long been familiar: But he finds that he has to 
express the thought, if at all, in other words. 
Can he exactly render it all, by keeping only to 
Bible words ? He tries, perhaps ; and then finds 
that the pure Scripture language admits of other 
meaning than his, — admits it, it may be, more 
naturally than his own accustomed meaning ! 
What shall he do ? Enlarge his theoiy of Reve- 
lation ? — or reject the term “Atonement?” — 
mich ? 

(3.) As to “ Propitiation,” he is in no less 
doubt. It is a term not used by Christ, nor by the 
Evangelists : not found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
nor in St. Paul’s Epistles, except once in a passage 
of extreme and acknowledged obsciuity. Tnie, the 
Chm’ch uses it, in her office for Communion when- 
ever she celebrates ; but what is the New Testa- 
ment sense of the word ? — Gradually, the faith of 
this “literaiy” Christian is becoming attenuated, 
more and more ; — where is the process to stop ? 

(4.) Some eager fiiend reminds him of “ Justifi- 
cation by the imputed merits of Christ ;” and he 
pauses a moment, perhaps, to be sme of the idea, 
and finds that the meaning has escaped him : and 
the phrase, at all events, is not in Holy Scripture 
anywhere ; and perhaps not the notion itself ! * Is 

it in any Christian writer for hundreds of years after 
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the Ascension?’ He doubts it — ^unless, indeed^ 
something akin to it belongs to the Church’s doctrine 
of Sacramental Grace: but then he looks **only 
to Scripture,” as the record of Eevelation. 

What, then, has this gifted enquirer, whom we 
have supposed, gained by all his search into Scrip- 
ture, after all his study, and prayers and care? 
TMiat is the Eevelation ” which rewards him in 
the end ? — Neither any distinct objective truth, nor 
any internal ideology of the Christian system, has 
yet been gained ; nor even any pai-t of the sup- 
posed terminology of hereditaiy Cliristianity. 

But are there no other Sacred questions on which 
a Revelation from heaven might throw light? — Per- 
haps he has gained by his method, some insight 
into the primaiy problems of Theology? The Per- 
sonnlity and Providence of God ; the natoe of 
choice in the All-Perfect First Cause ; the Pos- 
sibility of Real WillSy subordinate to the Supreme 
Will; the use and eflScacy of Prayer, in a Uni- 
verse governed by an absolutely wise Lawgiver : — 
Dares he to say to himself that these ‘‘ difficulties” 
are solved in any of his approved fragments of 
Authentic Scripture ? 

Literally, then, he has nothing for all his toil. 
He is disappointed. He thought at the outset that 
the Bible might Reveal something to him ; but he 
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ends as he began, in a donbtM outline of Natural 
Morality^ which is all that he can mean by 

Natxual Religion ! ** 

There is indeed an undefined notion of Mercy*' 
which he preaches to his own conscience ; but even 
of that he cannot be certain. It stands side by side 
mth other theories, in every part of Scripture. He 
has leaiTied then to despaii* of finding in Revela- 
tion," dogma, or creed, or even philosophy or 
theology of a scientific kind. His investigations 
have failed him at every point. He must fall back 
upon any ‘^moderate" national customs of Re- 
ligion, and a Benevolent Morality. That is all. 
The Bible is not to him even Revelation, per 
accidens .^* — Surely the humble, though little 
learned child of the Church, with most restricted 
gifts, might afford to compassionate so noble a 
wreck, as such a ‘‘Literaiy" believer must be, 
and exclaim; Ah, ‘‘would to God that thou wert 
almost, and altogether, such as I am, — except my 
bonds !" 

Now the well qualified and upright literary 
Christian, whose career we have thus ti’aced, find- 
ing it grow broader and fainter as we went on, is, 
be it remembered, the choicest example, the most 
perfect development of the literary method. We 
have not imagined him impatiently breaking off in 
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disappointment, from the pursuit of truth, and turn- 
ing aside to blasphemy, or moral despondency, and 
its train of woes. No. He has kept heart through 
all his course. We have supposed him, however 
improbably, to retain throughout, his love of tinth 
(so long baffled), his habits of prayer, his traditions 
of CJhristian faith and hope and love. There could 
be but few such as he among those who adopted 
his principles. And if such be the condition of tlie 
Leader, — what is to become of the rank and file ? 
What of the multitude who, attempting the 
literary ” in a smaller way, accepting the Bible, in 
whole or in part, without at all comprehending the 
questions at issue, still ‘^inteiq)ret'' for themselves ; 
— or, for themselves, make shipTOeck of faith ?” 

Yet let us not fancy that all enquirers, except 
the highly equipped and sincere critic, are to be 
looked on as contemptible. Multitudes of Chris- 
tians there are, of the greatest variety, who rudely 
accept the Sacred Volume as Divine, and study 
it as their most bounden duty ; and having so done, 
solemnly rest in their own conclusions, drawn (they 
believe) from that Book. We are not going to ask, 
again, how they obtained the Book. They imagine 
that they possess it, at all events. If they pos- 
sess what may be to them a volume of enigmas, 
— it is theirs to solve them. Let us look, then, at 
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some of these well meant ‘‘ solutions.” Have we 
not been at times somewhat hard and uncharitable, 
in supposing that the conclusions drawn from 
Scriptime by others, were corruptly di-awn, because 
different from our own ? Have not the thoughtful, 
though divergent, interpreters of many systems, a 
gi’eat deal of reason on their side, if we concede 
the first piinciples of their method? Have they 
not often much eaniestness as men^ and much 
goodness, and faith, and patience, and exemplari- 
ness of life ? We do but harm oimselves, hardening 
our own heaits in self conceit, when we roughly 
assume that multitudes of enquirers into Scripture 
are right in talcing to the ])lan of individual inter- 
pretation, and yet wilfully ivrong in their con- 
clusions. 

The method which prevails among the countless 
sects of Christians is in truth always to a gi*eat ex- 
tent the same, and quite as subjective as that 
which the literary critic adopts. The only dif- 
ference is, that some sects, and some men, adopt 
it more perfectly than others. ‘^Revelation” is 
alike assumed to be latent in the Bible. You 
may succeed in getting it for yourself, (say they, 
in various fonns), or you may fail. “Reve- 
lation,” then, is an accident to them. The pos- 
sessing the Book, on their shelf, or in their hand, 
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is nothing of course, till they haye the ineaninf^.. 
The whole sectarian or literary method of necessity 
thus reduces Revelation to a chance; and the noble 
and pure hearts and minds which have used this 
method and failed, sufficiently and most painfidly 
show this. We will mark some examples. 

There have been few more able, thoughtful, 
calm, and devout, among educated men than 
Emakuel Swedenborg. He foimd the New Testa- 
ment as it is, a sufficient foundation for his 'I’era 
Christiana Rehgio.” No candid mind can question 
that Swedenborg makes out a good case. His 
hearty denunciation of the Nicene decisions, as the 
greatest misfortune of Christendom, has been lately 
echoed among ourselves — perhaps by one who did 
not know Swedenborg to be his predecessor. His 
system appears to be based on no wilful peiwersion, 
at least, and no ignorant glance, but on an intelli- 
gent and painstaking perusal of the Bible in the 
main, as we now have it. From his hterary and 
conscience-taught point of view, it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that his may not be the honest sense 
of Scripture. It is useless to be made angry by a 
fact like this ; and that it is a fact, any competent 
student may judge for himself; without turning 
Swedenborgian. On purely Popular or Literary 
Bible-ground it would not be easy to find that any 
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one has fufly answered Swedenborg. The aceonnt 
of his death-bed can leave no doubt that he 
remained sineere to the last. The Bible-Beve- 
lation” led him to Peraonal Eevelations, per 

acculcm. 

Edwabd Ieving was one of the noblest and 
truest of men. He, like Swedenborg, was a 
student. His system, or that which, historically 
at least, spnmg out of his beginnings, has enlisted 
multitudes of the warmest Christian heaiis, and 
some of the most intelligent minds. We say, that 
no one can pretend that it was based on a stupid, 
or ignorant, or impatient perusal of the Bible. It 
seemed to him, and still seems to many, the very 
tnith of Divine Kevelation. It has led to much 
beyond the mere letter of Scriptiue — but it arose 
out of the honest reading and intei’preting of the 
written word, by individuals. Iiwing took the 
whole Bible, as the Sects ordinarily do ; he abated 
nothing — except perhaps the Apocry[dia. He had 
an intelligent right, on his gi’ound, to say to 
other Bible-Christians, ‘^Answer me — or follow me.” 
His was a Bible-Religion acquired by the literary 
method, with his own feeling of ti-uth, and earnest 
prayer to Gon. To think of it as an inational 
fanaticism, as some affect to do, is unfair and 
dishonourable. Irving died, almost as a martyr 
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might, a grey and worn out man at forty-five, — 
exclaiming calmly and submissively, if I live, I 
live to the Lord ; if I die, I die to the Lord ! ” 

If we go back to the previous generations, still 
keeping to our own countrjonen, we meet with 
names, had in honour even now among millions, or 
at least respected by the student. We may men- 
tion Wesley, Gill, and Whiston, as examples. 
They were all pure and upright men ; and learned 
men too. They all honestly found their systems 
in the existing English Bible. One was an 
Anninian, and a believer in the sinlessness of true 
Christians. One was a Supra-Lapsarian Calrinist 
and a Baptist. The third was an Arian. Two of 
them had commented on the whole Bible. Gill’s 
Commentary is both learned* and pious; and 
Wesley’s acute and devout. Winston took more 
pains than most men of his day to ascertain 
‘‘ Primitive Christianity.” The works of all these 
three are valuable still. It* cannot be said that 
the differences between such men are even 
comparatively small. The first would have thought 
the doctrine of absolute predestination held by the 
second to be incredibly blasphemous ; and he has 
left that on record. The second would think the 
first to be utterly a ‘^carnal” and self-deceived 
man. The third would be regarded by the first 
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and second, as a denier of the foundations of 
Christianity. Yet a man of patient and earnest 
chai-acter might at any time persuade himself, on 
apparent Scriptiu’e gi'ounds, to embrace either of 
these three views of revealed truth — that is, in plain 
words, be either Freewiller, Fatalist, or Arian, — 
or Baptist with either of these three peculiarities 
superadded. 

Was the case at all different in the earlier ages 
of Christianity ? Not to refer now to the Gnostics, 
or Montaiiists, whose history is more complicated 
and ’\^hoso Canon of Scripture was greatly unfixed, 
— ^let us look at the earliest developers of individual 
Scriptiue systems. 

Novatian built on a few clear passages, a 
doctrine of more than Puritan strictness. He 
was a good man, and his followers were perhaps 
better and stricter than the Chm-ch people who re- 
sisted them. To judge of the “ Scripture proof” 
on their side, let any one read wiitings put forth in 
a veiy earnest spirit among ourselves, in the same 
apparent direction. The present Bishop of St. 
Andrews, Dr. Charles Wordsworth, published many 
years ago a sermon entitled Evangelical Eepen- 
tance.” Dr. Pusey at the same time issued 

Scriptm-al Views of Holy Baptism.” No one can 
read these works, without seeing that the Novatians 
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may have had good prinid facie reason to think 
Scripture on their side. Of course an obstinate 
and sordid person may be vexed at this being said, 
but no true man can doubt it; and the present 
argument does not pretend of course to address 
itself to either the insincere or the incompetent. 

But take the next honest-looking ^Mieretics,” 
the Donatists. They were Puritans too. Their 
Episcopal congregations had reason enough and 
Scripture enough for their schism, to i>ersuade hun- 
dreds of Christian bishops for a himdred years. — 
Of take Pelagius, a distinct heretic, beyond doubt. 
He thought that the doctrine of Grace which was 
in his time rising into new prominence, and ex- 
pressmg itself in new terms, was itself new, and 
not to be proved from clear Scripture. We can 
easily imagine a righteous and able man, as appa- 
rently Pelagius was, to convince himself then of 
this. If we compare what he taught, with the 
doctrines of St. Prosper, or our Bradwardine, 
can we possibly help inclining to think his views, 
wrong as they were, excusable in a man who at all 
forecast such consequences of Augustinianism ? 

It is unnecessary to our argument to follow the 
tdneerities of heresy to the tribunal, the prison, and 
the stake of later ages ; unnecessary to trace the 
aberrations of the Schools from Damascene to Lorn* 
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bard — from Lombard to Gabriel Biel ; or to mark 
how the Boblest iutellectB were thwarted by the use 
of wrong methods, and only kept right, when right, 
by deference to a higher spirit than that of indi* 
vidual enquiry. Enough has been said to illustrate 
the position, that learned and thoughtful men, men 
of prayer and faith, interpreting the Sacred Volume 
for themselves, do not reach the same idea of Reve- 
lation, — It might be easy even to show, that what 
is now popularly thought to be in some respects 
the true and only meaning of the great doctrines 
of Christianity, had no existence at all in the 
earliest days, either as exegetical conclusions or as 
traditions : but it might lead us too far from the 
com’se of thought to wliich we now ai’e keeping. 

The leamed men who have denied, on literary 
gi-ounds, the Trinity, the Doctrine of Grace, the 
Freedom of Man, the Atonement of Chbist, and 
the Possibility of Repentance after Baptism, stand 
as warnings in history, especially eloquent to men 
of our own time. But what can be said of those 
who have used the same method^ without their 
learning? What fearful prodigies of belief are 
extracted out of our blessed Bible, by the ignorant 
masses, — from the fantastic excitements of English 

Revivalists,” and American ‘^Jerkers,” — down 
to that darkest of all creeds, which seethes among 
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our Anglo-Saxon dangerous classes,” — \iz., that 
True Eeligion is a sudden something to happen to 
?/a, transfening to us at once the Eighteousness 
of the Eedeemer, and practically excusing ns from 
fm-ther anxiety ! 

It may be said, Wliy upbraid us with results 
which all sensible men repudiate ? We answer — Is 
it, or is it not, a fact that the Anglo-Saxon fanati- 
cisms do, as a rule, appeal to the Bible as they 
understand it ? The method, we have seen, is falla- 
cious in principle, alilce for the most literaiy and for 
the least learned believer. And we fmiher say, 
grant but the Book method, and j'OU must take 
(dl its actual consequences. Say you, *it is a 
coiTupt use of the method ; ’ — be it so ; but that 
is your affair, not om’S. Your method, you think, 
succeeds, or may succeed, better in your hands than 
in the hands of the million. Granting it possible, 
yet in the meantime the million are called on to 
adopt it ; while the method itself needs to be propped, 
excused, waited for, and helped, by all the expe- 
dients of personal toil and personal grace ; all the 
time it is boldly relied on, as sufficient in itself. 

It is conceivable indeed, that some Literary be- 
lievers may rejoice in all these diversities of thought, 
as ultimately conducting to Truth. Their hope would 
seem to be, that after the Bible has been well 
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criticised, and ascertained, some elevated principles 
may emerge as the idtiimte meaning of what may 
remain of the Sacred Volume. They have a sus- 
picion that they can somehow retain the inner life 
of Scripture, when they have disintegrated the 
framework ; and they are content, till then, to let 
the populace freely handle the Bible after their own 
fashion. But such a result, even if attained, is 
not Revelation gained from a. Divine Roolc at all. 
The result is a composite one, whatever it prove to 
be at last. It is no consequence of the fi’eely- 
handled open Bible — but something gained fi*om 
other quarters, varying with every mind. 

Thus, then, the whole Literaiy attempt to get a 
Religion from our Divine Scriptures, apart from 
Divine guidance, proves as truly subjective as 
either of the foi-mer methods ; it runs up at last 
into the same self-contradiction. Every effort to 
build to heaven in men’s own way, ends in a 
heavy judgment, confusing the Tongues.” The 
Bible, as we commonly have it, cannot in any 
way, at last, help the Chilling\\^orth theories. Tear 
the Bible from the heart of the Church-system of 
which it is the very centre, and expect it to animate 
some new organization, and you will find, too late, 
that it does not beat to the touch ; it is to the 
Literary ‘ believer,’ as if dead. 


a 
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< yet oBoe moie: Befosre wef^B totliose faei% 
on wMch the Bevelation depends, those grounds^ 
af Catholic faith lying beyond the region of intelli*^ 
gent doubt, it seems to be a doty to return and 
consider, quite apart ifrom all names and parties, 
some of the Doctrines themselves, usually accepted 
by millions as if they had proved them or could 
prove them from Scripture, in a rational way, as 
they would prove an opinion or truth from any 
human author that had advanced it. Let us ear- 
nestly ask for this review a disimpassioned mind. 
Let no man be impatient at what is said, but try 
to deal with it, in tnith and integrity. The points 
to be thus reconsidered shall be what are commonly 
called the Doctrines of the (1) Trinity; (2) Atojie- 
ment ; (3) Original Sin ; (4) the Sabbath ; (5) the 
Sacraments ; (6) the Inspiration of the Bible ; and 
(7) Eternal Punishment. 

The list might be enlarged, but these are enough 
for the purpose. — (The distinctive Boman doctrines 
of Infallibility, Invocation, Purgatory, and the like, 
need not now be referred to, because the Boman 
C&tbolie does not base any of his theories on 
Scripture only.”) — ^Now, we are not here ques- 
tmning for a moment that the seven doctrines 
enumerated, and held both in the Churdi and in the 
Sects outside the Church, are true. There is a 
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general tmdejrataading nt least eonc^iniiig seme ef 
them, that they are what is called orthodox.” 
Is it tme^ then, that an independent examina- 
tion of Scripture, eadi man for inmself, would 
conduct him to orthodoxy on these points? We 
appeal to every iGEdr mind with confidence for the 
answer, 

1- Let any one look at the Scripture-proofe ” 
alleged for the Trinity. — The expression three 
persons in one God ” appears not in Scripture. The 
text concerning Three that bear record in 
heaven” has been much doubted; and no one 
could rest proof of the Trinity on a suspected 
verse not found in ancient manuscripts. It be- 
comes, then, a necessary work of labour to bring 
together the texts which appear, on the whole, to 
suggest the ** Threefold ” nature of the Godhead. 
During this examination, there arise texts of a 
contrary kind, at least in appearance: e . g.y ^*No 
man knoweth of that Day,” — (words of Christ, 
Himself, speaking of the day of Judgment,) — 
^^no not the Son, but only the Father.” Upon 
this the Arian has asked : Is the Son equal to 
the Father? — Again; If, strictly, He and the 
Father *^are one,' where is the Sonship? — ^if, 
in some sense, the Father is greater than the 
Son,” where is the Unity and Equality ?~Of 
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coturse, there are orthodox explanations of such 
texts. The Oneness is in the Divinity, or “ Sub- 
stance the Distinction lies in the “ Persons 
and so on. But these are not Bible explanations. 
On th(| other hand, too, it is a simple fact, that 
©m: Loed’s earthly Mother is never said to have 
treated Him as God, so far as the New Testa- 
ment inforpis us. He defends for Himself, 
the title ‘‘Son of God;” but it is on the 
ground that some of the inspired servants of 
God are “called Gods” in the Old Testament. 
He commonly speaks of Himself as “ Son of 
Man.” 

We have no doubt whatever that the Church’s 
doctrine of the Trinity is the Doctrine of Holy 
Scripture ; but we say after this, that the Chm’ch 
alone ^‘proves ” it to be there. Look solemnly at 
the New Testament, and see whether you might not, 
if you went purely by your own judgment, amve at 
a different doctrine of the Trinity from ours? 
Thousands have tried it — from Paul of Samosata 
down to Wallis and Clarke; and many, with 
the most thorough intention of being orthodox, 
have become Tritheists, or Arians, or something 
new, like Swedenborg. A scientific statement of 
this truth is very hard; yet the truth is vital. 
Would St. Hilary’s assertion, e.g., of the “Filial 
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subordination’^ be intelligible and acceptable to 
most of us ? — Yet the entire system of orthodoxy 
is dislocated, if any new doctrine of the Trinity be 
admitted. 

2. Next ; Let the Christian try to state, in clear 
Scripture propositions, what is the effect of the Death 
of our Lord ; or, as it is termed, the Atonement.” 
— ^Wliether His death was a Sacrifice, or an Ex- 
ample ; and in what sense either ? If a Sacrifice, 
was He Priest as well as Sacrifice ? He does not 
say it Himself. He says that He lays down His 
life for His sheep,” like a good shepherd.” But 
a shepherd faithfully defending his sheep is not, as 
such, an expiatory or atoning sacrifice. — Did oiu* 
Saviour compare Himself to Aaron ? No. — Or His 
death to that of the sacrificial lamb? St. John 
Baptist did so ; but not Christ. The omission is a 
marvellous one, considering what is involved. — Cer- 
tainly our Blessed Lord compared His o^m Cruci- 
fixion to the ‘lifting up,” of the brazen serpent; 
but the brazen seipent was not a sacrifice. — If we 
look at the accounts given by St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, or St. Luke, either of the life or death of 
Christ, we cannot derive the idea of sacrifice in 
any clear way. To the eye of faith, and with 
the Chinch’s blessed guidance, the Cross is every- 
where, and the Atoning Mystery pervades the whole 
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story of the Incarnate; bnt, reading the Gospels 
‘‘like any other book,” we miss the expected 
“ theory of Atonement,” 

Is it easier to discover it in the Epistles ? Let 
any one express the doctrine in the way he may 
please; in St, Anselm’s or in Calvin’s; and try 
to put together the texts which support it. 
Nothing more will be needed to conraice him of 
the hopelessness of his task, than any such honest 
trial. Not to dwell on the obvious fact, that in 
reading any work we ought fairly to aim at getting 
the drift of the whole, and not to make meanings 
for a few phrases or ‘‘texts;’* yet we may safely 
challenge men to find “Scripture-proofs,” in any 
way, of the popular orthodoxy on this point. — 
Taking the conception, for example, that the 
death of Christ was an Atonement in the sense 
of a Substitution ^^ — (which is essential, perhaps, 
to the Calvinistic idea), — the nearest that we can 
approach to it is in passages which speak of His 
death as a “ Redemption,” a “ Ransom,” a “ Price” 
paid. To accept these expressions literally must 
lead, however, to such a theory of absolute “ sub- 
stitution,” or even “suretyship” as some call 
it, that “vicarious Sacrifice” could not be made 
a stronger doctrine. Hence then the Calvinists 
urge that aU for whom such sacrifice was offered, 
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till in tohose stead Christ so died, are in the 
position of men whose debt is paid. Hence, 
too, they believe that the Elect alone are ‘^ran- 
somed’’ by Christ, — ^the Elect alone are Eedeemed 
— ^for their sins alone. He atoned ! This result, 
however, is arrived at by a very intricate and com- 
pound process, and not by the force of single texts. 
For many texts say, or seem to say, that Christ 
“died for all;” and the Universalists conclude 
from such texts that all will he saved. The 
Arminians, in their way taking a middle course, 
neutralize this “ doctrine of Atonement ” by moral 
and spiritual ideas, Justification, Sanctification, 
and Grace ; amidst which, however, the notions of 
Sacrifice and Priesthood become, to a great extent, 
practically extinct. — The Calvinists, in theii* way, 
do the same. 

There is one of the Epistles in which, no doubt, 
our Lord’s Sacerdotal character and ofiice are 
distinctly dwelt on ; the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
But many of the primitive fathers and early wiiters 
seem to ignore, or doubt, the authority of that 
Epistle. Among the modems, there have been not 
a few who, (as Dr. Arnold so long did), reject it. 
But accepting it fully, what is the Doctrine of that 
Epistle as to the death of Christ? Is it the 
usual doctrine, apparently, of those who are 
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accounted orthodox? ” Let any one compare itn 
statement throughout, with tlie current views, and 
he will be startled at the difference. Instead of 
security and confidence for the ransomed, as a 
chosen few, the representation is that Christ 
tasted death for every man,'' that this is a boon 
conferred on us once for all, that it may be 
accepted, or rejected by us, and that if we sin 
\rilfully after knowing the tnith,"’ there is no 
hope. (See and compare Hehreus ii. 9; v. 7, 8; 
\i. 4 — 8; X. 2G, and xii. throughout.) 

In another Epistle, we find another set of 
images setting forth oiu* Lord’s work; a parallel 
is di'awn between Christ, as the “ second Adam’' 
and the first father of mankind. This is nearly 
confined to St. Paul’s wiitings. 

It would be difficult here, as matter of simple 
inteipretation, to evade the nan’owest doctrine 
of the Calvinist, i.e. if this were pressed and 
taken literally. For the doctrine of “ Original 
Sin ” universally inherited from Adam, is supposed 
gi*eatly to^est on this analogy; and if so, might 
it not be equally urged, that the inheritance of 
Righteousness from Christ extends to all His 
spiiitual posterity? And thus might not the theory 
of Universalism, or of Calvinism ensue ? But it 
would be very hard to reconcile with either theory, 
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the doctrine of the ‘‘Vicarious Sacrifice,” as taught 
apart from the Church’s tradition. 

Again, it is far from common for any one to , 
examine, how far the idea of Justification by Faith 
is compatible, on intellectual grounds alone, with 
the common idea of Vicarious Sacrifice. It is 
gi’atuitously assumed, indeed, that the faith of the 
offerer was essential to the acceptability of Sacri- 
fice; yet were it even so, it would not follow, that 
the faith of all those for whom the Sacrifice was 
offered was necessaiy to the efficacy of the Offering. 
Tit to caiiy out the thought, and the analogy 
perishes. But add to all these considerations, 
that this Sacred doctrine, for which no wit of man 
lias found a definition, is held, though crudely, by 
the millions of our generation to be “ the Gospel,” 

“ the Revelation,” the very essence of the Bible; 
and the result is much too painful to be expressed. 
— ^It is easy to apprehend, however, that if the 
Church already has the Time doctrine, as to the 
Sacrifice of om* Lord, she will have no difficulty 
at all in understanding these and othji* analogies 
which abound in tlie “Written Word.” 

8. It may seem almost superfluous, after this, to 
call on the theological enquirer to exhibit the doctrine 
of “ ORiGiNAii Sin” in an intelligible way, and refer 
us to the texts which Divinely reveal it. Can he 
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inform us, whether it implies a total loss of our 
moral nature, as Luther consistently held at last ? 
or is the loss partial only ? Is the sin transmitted 
bodily ? or only in the soul ? If the former, is sin 
material ? If the latter, are all oui’ souls as well 
as bodies descended from the first man by genera- 
tion ? — ^No one will say, that the hereditary trans- 
mission of mordl evil is an unimportant matter. 
Is it dearly stated in any one place of Scripture ? 
Is it part of Divine Revelation surely explained in 
the written Word ? And if so, wher^e 

4. Once more. If any opinion has sunk deeply 
into the popular conscience among us, it is that 
which afiirms the sacredness of the “ Chiiistia:^ 
Sabbath Sabbath -breaking is a felt sin among 

our people imiversally. The question is, Has it 
become so, in consequence of statements found in 
the New Testament ? If it had been the Divine 
Will to lay down for Christianity any such written 
law, might not some one at least of the New Testa- 
ment writers have expressed it ? Might not some 
have told us at least of the Duty of Public Worship 
on that Day in unmistakeable words ? But none 
have done so. Honest Bible-readers have even 
been known to point to St. Paul’s classing Sab- 
baths and new moons” together, as abrogated 
(Col. ii. 16, 21) and his warnings against touching 
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and tasting and handling ordinances,” as not 
unreasonable palliations for the Quaker and Anti- 
Sabbatman repudiation both of Holy days and 
Holy Bites — even the Sacraments — as ‘ not of per- 
petual obligation.’ If any one says that the orthodox 
view is absolutely clear as Divine Eevelation, in the 
‘‘ Bible only,” he surely is easily satisfied. 

6. The great body of Christians aU over the 
world receive certain rites, as Sacraments.” The 
number, name, and effects of those Sacred Kites, 
or the idea of Sacramental influence, can with no 
certainty be obtained from Scriptmre only. The 
Baptist and the Quaker point out that no infants are 
once named in Scripture as partakers of Baptism ; 
(and others add, that no women are mentioned as 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper.) The Gospels give 
no account, e. y., of the Baptism of the Twelve 
Apostles. The Epistles of St. Paul speak most 
loftily of Baptism ; yet do not so exalt it as to 
hinder his expressing his satisfaction that he had 
baptized very few. (1 Cor. i. 14.) St. Peter once 
mentions Baptism in his Epistles, but not the Eu- 
charist; St. John just refers to Absolution; St. 
James and St. Jude do not distinctly allude to 
any Sacraments. Is it probable, then, that the 
actual faith and minute practice of the whole Church 
as to these Sacred Ordinances, are traceable to the 
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wiitten Word ” as we now possess it ? — ^The most 
credulous cannot believe it. 

6. And again. We have said enough to con- 
vince any who are looking sincerely for opinions in 

Scriptm'e only,” that the New Testament is silent 
as to the theoiy that it was inspired to be a 
‘^written Word” of such and such extent, for the 
sole guidance of men as to God's Eevealed Will. 
The straining which we see, of a phrase or two, 
here and there, into an asseiiion of “ Inspiration,” 
for some unenumerated writings of St. Paul, is in 
itself sufficient to shew to what straits the main- 
tainers of this theory are reduced. It seems super- 
fluous to add that no definition of Inspiration ” 
is even pretended, wdiich can explain the separate 
existence _ 2 )^r se of Divine writings prior to the 
Living Presence, the Sjnrit of Truth” abiding 
in the Church for ever. 

We return then to our first assertion, that the 
Divine Book, and the Divine Meanlnff of it (or 

Oiihodoxy”), cannot be j^aried, cannot be held 
except in conjunction. We may now' perhaps go 
farther, and ask any competent person to consider 
whether it is even conceivable that “ the Letter” is 
inspired, without the Spirit ” at the same time 
dwelling in the minds of those to whom that ‘‘letter’^ 
is committed ? There may perhaps be one reply to 
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this enquiry, and that a very practical one. It 
may be said, that in point of fact, say what we 
may of this ‘‘Literary method,’* it is conceded that 
the doctrines commonly understood as “ ortho- 
dox” doctrines, and “Gospel,” arc widely held 
among English and American and other sects, on 
a Bible basis, apart from Chm*ch inteq^retation and 
authority. This, like all other alleged “ arguments 
from facts,” is to be looked into. 

Supposing the so-called orthodoxy to exist, as in 
some sense it may, beyond the Church’s pale, can 
we at once conclude, that such illogical and varying 
sects have elaborated this “ orihodoxy” from Scrip- 
ture ? Where are the sects to be found who hold to 
any “orthodoxy,” — (as to the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, Grace, and so on), — except in our own at- 
mosphere ? Where the Church finally fades, there 
(in due time) the “ oi-thodox sects,” however sti*ong 
at first, gi’adually cease to be. When they rise, 
these sects may justly upbraid indeed the Church’s 
unfaithfulness in practice ; but they cannot outlive 
her. Let them attempt to colonize, and they change : 
their “ Pilgrim fathers” become uncouth and strange 
in a generation or two at most. Trace the results 
everywhere, and they are the same. Methodism 
was really almost orthodox when it began under the 
shadow of St. Mary’s, in Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
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but in Cornwall it soon gave rise to Banters in 
Wales (where the Church lamp flickered) it pro- 
duced Jumpers;’’ in Scotland, in our day, it 
spoke in tongues ; in Ireland in hysterics ; in 
America it turned Momionite at last. It cannot 
long leave the side of the Church without losing 
itself in heterodoxy. There are certain latitudes 
beyond which orthodox sectarianism” as a species 
cannot be found. There really are not various 
in the Divine creation, nor ever yet, (as Mr. Dar- 
win might suppose), spontaneous selection ” in 
the spiritual world. 

7. In turning to the last of the seven subjects 
which we proposed to dwell on, — ^^Etebnal Pun- 
ishment,” — ^we have to deal with ideas which are 
felt on all hands to belong not to Revelation only. 
They who call in question this truth, do not rely 
merely on the assertion, that it is not proved from 
Scripture ; for the author of the remarkable book. 
Life in Cheist,” may be admitted to have made 
that fairly debateable : but they reason against it, 
on principles apart from Scripture. The literary 
believer indeed invariably diverges from his scrip- 
ture-hypotheses to a priori considerations, but no 
whare so consistently as here ; for that precarious 
literary Christianity which many plead for, as 
tenable if not certain, could only, we think, be 
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entertained on the supposition, that to be right 
in Eeligion does not involve eternal consequences. 
To deny the dogma ” of Eternal Punishment as 
it is ynfiiir ly termed ( — ^for a dogma’* seems to be 
an opinion ” only, and disconnected from the 
necessary facts of moral being, which in this case 
has not been proved) — to set this aside, tlien, is 
to affect very vitally all our interest in Eeligious 
matters. Popular Christianity is sensitively alive 
to this. For the sake of all literary Christians, 
then, of every class, we give more detailed notice 
to the opposition made, it is supposed, on prin- 
ciple, to this doctrine* All the other ques- 
tions raised in our whole Address, depend for 
their abiding interest on that Future of joy or 
sorrow, without which Eeligious speculation is but 
amusement, and of a veiy questionable kind, 
especially w^hen we bear in mind the dark as well 
as bright side of the world’s religious drama. 
Other Christian truths stand indeed on a real and 
abiding philosophy, as we have intimated (p. 9) ; 
but we have not been discussing such philosophy. 
In reference however, to this concluding topic, we 
venture, in consideration of those foundations 
which are essential to all of us, to take a wider 
range. 

But first, we would usplain that when it has 
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been admitted, that the “ Eternity of Punishment ” 
cannot be so proved from Scripture as the many 
have imagined, we mean that the n ord Ever- 
lasting ’’ is not of uniform signification in the 
Sacred Word ; and a reference to ceiiain passages 
will of course show this. (See Gen. xvii. 8 ; 
xlviii. 4 ; xlix. 26 ; Exod. xl. 15 ; St. Matt. xxv. 
46, &c., &c.) 

We know, however, too little of the natm*e of our 
coming Eternity to argue much from this negative 
position. The idea of a Future world is, to speak 
truly, veiy little explained to us at all in Scripture. 
Anxious and thoughtful minds always have had the 
desire for some more definite accomit of what that 
world is, whether in its light or its darkness, than 
the Bible literally furnishes. Its locality (if it be 

local ”) — its occupation (if active) — its pro- 
bationary character (so far as it may anywhere 
be probationai 7 ) — its joys — ^its sorrows — how little 
can we realize! Joy and sorrow have so much 
dependence on individual capacity, as well as on 
^circumstances, that the most divergent views on 
the subject have often appealed to Scripture. It 
would be contradicting facts, to say that the 
^vritten Word has here an unmistakeable teaching 
for all. As to the ‘‘Eternity of the Future’* of 
all souls, there has been room for two opinions, 
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whenever human ingenuity has freely handled the 
letter of the Word ” for itself. 

Turn we then to the Church, lest tempted to en- 
for a moment^ for its uniform interpretation. The 
latent assumption of what has been called or- 
thodox Christianity ’* has always been, and now is, 
that the joys and soitow’s of the Future may be 
EmlUss. To know the Christian Church any- 
where, is to know that it assumes this, — with more 
or less of distinctness in special cases perhaps, yet 
really assumes it. And if the literary believer ask 
of us some literaiy evidence of this, we confidently 
point to the primd facie appearance at least of the 
consent of the (freed hody of our teachers from 
8t. Paul to Augustin — ^to Gregoiy~to Anselm — ^to 
Bernard — to Bishojjs Bossuet — Andrews — ^Bull — 
and Ken. Such consent is enough for us who be- 
lieve that the Divine Spirit essentially leads His 
Chin*ch an§ht. And it is at least a formidable 
difficulty for opponents : for they have to suppose, 
in this case, that a fundamentally false hypothesis 
lias persaded the teaching of the Christianity of 
1800 years : and that would tempt some to doubt 
whether anything in human natm*e could be relied 
on as true. If they appeal to man's instinctive 
hope of mercy, as contrary to this pervading teach- 
ing of the Church ; we jroint in reply to man’s 
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instinct of Retribution also, to which Conscience 
certainly refuses limits. The Churches message is 
to Conscience. 

On the other hand, though entirely assnved of 
this de facto assumption or interpretation of the 
Church, and so of the real teaching of Holy 
Scripture in this matter, we are ready to examine 
what is alleged by the opponents of ‘^Eternal 
Punishment,” on natural principles. For if there 
be one characteristic which distinguishes the Lite- 
rary theory in ail its phases, it is this, — ^it uniformly 
questions, at last, this foundation Truth ; and 
persons of dim intellect, and tender sensational na- 
tures, are more readily misled perhaps on this sub- 
ject, than on any other. We only premise that 
such arguments do not touch om* own foundation. 

The sort of premises for a conclusion of doubt, 
as to the Future of the wicked, are such as these : 

(1.) That no Sin can deserve EteMal Punish- 
ment. 

(2.) That no created being could sustain it. 

(3). That all Punishment is intended to be 
remedial, 

(4.) That neither the mercy of the Moral Go- 
vernor could permit, nor His justice require, that 
the punishment of any sin should endme for ever. 

(5.) That we would not ourselves (if we had the 
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130wer) — endless sufiferings on any one ; and 
nmch less could we imagine that God would do so* 

These are, it may he thought, the entire pre- 
misea from which some persons have been led to 
question, and others to deny, Eternal Punish- 
ment*” None of the usual grounds are consciously 
suppressed. And we proceed to show, that these 
treacherous pro])ositions could not liave been enter- 
tained, had the previous questions, as to tchat Sin 
Is, and what Punishment is, been considered. 

The sense of ‘ Sin ’ implies wdierever it exists 
in us a consciousness of Responsibility : and con- 
sciousness of Responsibility implies some choice, 
WILL, or what is termed ‘ Moral Power.’ A con- 
dition in which any creature is rightly responsible 
for the use of moral power is what is commonly 
tcnned a ‘ state of Probation.’ To think of ‘ Sin ’ 
apart from Responsibility, and "Will, is but dreaming. 
To think of the Punishment of Sin as a formal 
infliction only, is tq make the judicial supersede 
the moral idea. Take away ‘Will’ and the moral 
idea included in the term ‘ Sin,’ disappears. 
Actions of violence, and sensual ebullitions, how- 
ever dangerous and revolting to others, may have a 
merely animal, or even at times a mechanical, 
character, if done without choice. Remove from 
^ Sin ’ the distinctively moral idea, and it is 

H 2 
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reduced to an ^ inconvenience.’ In like manner, to 
take from the idea of ‘Pimishment’ all essential 
connexion with the moral nature, is to change the 
conception altogether. A human polity reserves 
penalties for ceiiiain acts, without, at times, even 
considering at all their moral character. Hence 
the lawyer is apt to confound right with legal ob- 
ligation. The political notion of injlkiion of 
jH'nalUi does not how'ever (in some polities) pertain 
to the higher morality at all. 

Now these axiomatic positions are forgotten 
entirely, in that course of tliought which w^e have 
described as distinguishing the opponents of the 
unaltemble tmth that ‘ Sin ’ is an endless miseiy ; 
in other words, theu^ ‘‘ dogmas ’’ depend on what 
is strictly speaking, an immoral conception of our 
wkole nature, and its duties. 

To do justice to these sj)eculators w^e must mark 
the breadth of their aim. Their objections are not 
merely as to the fact in any pariicular case, but as 
to the iwssibility of Eternal Pnnishment in any 
case. If this be not the scope of the objections, 
there is no meaning in them at all. They have 
certainly so comprehensive a sweep, tliat they 
could not tolerate the eternal ruin of but one soul, 
even though ^all others^ w’ere saved. Judas, the 

son of perdition,'’ of w^hom Chbist said, ‘‘ it * 
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were good for Umt man if he had never been boi-n,” 
or possibly even the devil and his angels/’ for 
whom hell was first prepared,” would appear to - 
be as much included in these speculations of 

mercy,” as any of the ungodly multitudes who 
ai‘e supposed to be thus protected. For if the 
possibility of ‘‘Eternal Pimishment” Avere allowed 
in any case, the remaining questions as to the 
persons who are to be liable to it, would be subject 
to considerations of various kinds, and would not 
be affected by the objections which have been 
alleged. 

It being unquestionable, then, that the objec- 
tions, if valid at all, are levelled aginst the yossi- 
hility of this endless woe, it is obvious that no 
doctrine of “ Purgatory,” such, for example, as the 
Roman, can be any relief to the theorist : for the 
Roman Christian does not question that there may 
be Eternal Punishment for some. We have a clear 
view, then, of the question really raised. 

And we conceive that it is demonstrable — (if 
any truth of Theism or ethics can be so) — that this 
possibility of endless ntin for some, is xmdeniablo 
by a rational believer in Gon, or in any Morality — 
/.<?,, any system of right or wrong having relation 
to “will” or choice. We mean — that the deniei's 
of this doctrine must, in reason and consistency. 
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deuv tlie possibility of both Virtue and Vice, and 
oveiiilirow Hie foundations of all Morals. 

Let a man ask liimself, whether it was possible 
for God to create a being with a real Will? — 
and, has He seemed to do so? — and, is man 
such a being? If he replies to himself, ‘^no;” 

choice is but a delusion, and for a finite being 
to have Will, or originate action, is impossible’’ — 
we understand him. He destroys all Moral Respon- 
sibility — all Conscience — at once. We have no 
need to occupy him, or ourselves ^dth any fintlier 
argiuneiit. He conceives that there is not, and 
cannot be, more than One Agent, one Will, in the 
universe. Reward or punishment, either temporal 
or eternal, ai*e then unreal terms : they are but 
inaccm’ate expressions of certain consequences of 
action. Whether, indeed, the One Agent, be a 
Will, or not rather a Necessary Agent, it would be 
difficult, on this \'iew, to determine. We will only 
assure such a theorist, that his own Conscience and 
his neighbours, too, 'will still treat him personally 
as a Responsible Being, and award him praise or 
blame for his doings. If on the ground supposed, 
he persists in denying Eternal Punishment, wc will 
but remind him that he is but actually affirming 
Univerml Necessity. 

We address the man, then, who thinks himself 
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capable of deliberate reason,” and therefore of 
choice.*^ With him, Conscience is a fact. And 
it needs but to be stated, to any one with a Con- 
scienee, that if there were no possible alternative 
of action, there could be no choice, — ^no selection of 
right rather than wrong. Possibility of wrong thus 
being a necessary condition of Moral choice — (and 
the frequent enquiry about the origin of Evil ” 
being therefore absurd) — see what follows : — Sup- 
pose a Moral Agent to have made an evil choice, 
and, acting on it, to have become evil ; and, after 
this, to have gone on in evil, to the end of his 
career — his character morally deteriorating of course 
during this process, and becoming less and less 
likely to improve probably at every step — habit 
fomiing character, and character generating habit, 
peipetually ; what is his ultimate prospect ? — Is it 
pleaded, that tliei’e may be a new-creating ” of 
his moral strength, — a re-invigoration ? (such as 
Christians say is given by ‘‘Grace” in yarious 
ways, — or by “ Education,” or “ Influence,” as 
philosophy might urge;) this may be granted, — 
but the man is, in this new condition, still expected 
to use his re-invigorated power of choice ; — other- 
wise he is ceasing to be a Moral Agent, and lapsing 
into a mechanism, — which is contraiy to the 
supposition. Suppose, then, after any number of 
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free trials of the Moral Agent, thus strengthened 
again and again, (some i*eal power of choosing 
good rather than evil being preserved, till the end) 
— suppose, we say, that his probation actually fails 
at the last; which must be possible, and is the case 
of the finally impenitent Christian ; — then it is asked 
by some, whether in some future state of existence, 
this man may not still j)ass through some favour- 
able change ? 

We demand, in reply, is tliis new state to be a 
Moral one ? is he supposed in it to have Will, or 
choice? — if not, his change uill only be an 
annihilation of his Moral Agency, and it woTild 
simphfy the statement to own at once what it 
means — viz., that God will annihilate tlie wicked 
moral agent, and form some good mechanism 
instead ! If the Will is not to be got rid of, the 
Moral State, however deteriorating, is 
Eternal. A state of Probation, which must end 
at hist in some one way, is a contradiction. It 
were childish to say that God’s ‘‘love” is to 
interfere with this; for that is only saying, that 
He must abolish Moral Agency in those cases, and 
cause “Will” to cease. If that be reckoned on, 
to happen in some cases, it alters the nature 
of Moral Trial in all cases. Tlie choice of the 
human Conscience would then ultimately be a 
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choice not between Riyht and Wrong — ^but between 
Obedience to a certain Law, and annihilation, or 
change into mechanical existence. This ‘ Obedi- 
ence, or .Moral Suicide,’ is not a moral option at 
all. It takes away the denial of evil implied in 
moral choice. To imagine thus, that the Gi*cat 
Moral Govemor changes the naUirc of the alterna- 
tive put before Moral Agents, is equal to saying 
that the Divine desire to have Voluntary Virtue 
in a creatoc formed for that end, had to he 
changed — i.e. that a creatoe with a Will ought 
not to have been, — and fiuiher, that all MomI 
Eight and wrong, so far as connected with ‘‘Will,” 
must be abandoned, and “Human Responsibility” 
given up. 

A created Will, as long as it exists, is called on 
to choose good as such, rather than evil as such ; 
— realizing and knowing the choice. Without such 
choice the liighest human “Virtue” is not; — it 
becomes another thing. And so long as Virtue is 
voluntaiy, and “Will” endines, — so long as it 
remains “good” that God should have made man 
thus, as a moral creature, the final failure of a Will 
is an Everlasting misery. There is, in a word, no 
argument against the Eternal Misery of Moral 
Agents, which does not equally hold against the 
Creation of Moral Agents ; and there is no argu- 
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meet against the Creation of Moral Agents, which 
does not destroy the fonndMions of Voluntary 
Virtue, and all the sacred realities recognised hj 
Conscience between man and man. 

We place before the believer in God and Con- 
science, this reply to the one positive article of 
Kterary belief, viz., Universal Restoration by some 
future intervention of the Creator. 

We believe, that the Christian truth as to this 
solemn subject is taught, however, by no such hard 
reasonings, though we have thus reasoned for others’ 
sake. — ^It stands on Conscience, Scripture, and Tra- 
dition. Our position is quite independent of all 
attempts, successful or not, to meet theory by 
theoiy : and here we leave the Literary believer : 
having shown, we tiust, that his last appeal, viz., 
that to reason, is a fallacy. 


§ 4 . The Truth. 

It is time that we turn from the mere exposm-e 
of inadequate theories and false and unsatisfactory 
methods, to some elucidation of the Church’s way 
of accepting as her own the Blessed Gift of her 
God, the ‘^written Word” and all His Sacred 
Truth. Only our earnestness still prompts us to ask 
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miy who have followed tibe subject ^ith us thus far, 
to look back first, (and from time to time also,) 
and see what has surely been arrived at, i.c. what, 
in truth Sire and by no guess, but by the 

humblest array of unquestioned facts. We know 
that the popular riew is ‘‘ impossible the Boman 
view “contrary to all history and truth;’* the 
literaiy view hoik; as well as so clearly contra- 
dicted by experience as to need to be supplemented 
by various expedients, to be even inteUigihle (p. 
80). If these results have not been now anived 
at, let any one look back and see wdiere the proof 
fails: for we cannot see it. We have a right, then, 
to deprecate hereafter a retmn to hjqiotheses, 
which are strictly speaking unworthy of analysis. 

Wo have again to deal, of course, -vrith the same 
subject-matter as in the three prerious portions of 
our argument — ^the same “ records,” the same 
history'. HitlieiiiO we have seen them, for the 
most part, inverted. We have looked from our 
present standing, backward through the vista of 
many ages, the objects often becoming more and 
more minute and indistinct with the growing 
distance. We shall now have to reverse the 
telescope, and shall find all the facts come b^re 
us, with reality and magnitude unappreciated 
before. They stand out as SOTEmjATUUAL. 
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If ill the consideration of this part of our subject 
we seem to be tedious, it must be remembered 
that in oiiposing the deeply-ingrained obstinacy of 
supposed critics, and the inveterate prejudices of 
the half-taught multitude, some iteration may be 
again unavoidable. Admissions made, or con- 
clusions anived at, or objections fully answered, 
must be mentioned at times, if only to be dealt 
with as registered facts; and this is all that ^\^ll 
be generally intended in tmther reference to them. 

Let it not be thought, above all, that there has 
been any exaggeration as to the details of tlu* 
histoiy of the Written Word. Rather than enter- 
tain suspicions of this kind, let all that has been 
said be yet again considered before another step is 
taken ; for indeed a large pari of the difficulty 
which besets the investigation of this Literatme 
has been bai’ely glanced at. AVe have, in the 
main, treated the Old Testament (it will be re- 
membered) only as a Avhole; and the New Tes- 
tament also. We have but lightly touched the 
cii’cumstances, that the Bible really consists of 
about fifty treatises or tracts, each of which has 
or had a history of its own — an authorship, occa- 
sion, date, stracture, transmission and difficulties 
of its own, all demanding examination of the 
Literaiy believer. We have but hinted how tin* 
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books of the Hebrew part of Scripture have all, 
ill some way, been reduced to a kind of nniformitif, 
considerably veiling the differences of both style 
and lah^^oi^e which must have existed at first — 
differences, for instance, between the utterances of 
Noah, Abraham, or Balaam, and those of Solomon 
or Malachi. To find, for instance, as we do, a 
dialogue which took place in Paradise, and a 
canticle written 3000 years afterwards in Jeru- 
salem, botli recorded now in those same squai’e 
Chaldee letters, and pointed now on the same 
ilasoretic system ; — to be stoi)ped at a kind of 
gi’eat literary precipice, c. r/., like the Babylonian 
captivity, and told to investigate,” 'with the few 
materials at our disposal ; — to have not dissimilar 
occupation in dealing in detail \\ iili the Gospel of 
St, Matthew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, or tlie 
Apocalypse ; would open a multitude of difficulties 
which we have not pressed. The truth does not 
need it ; more than enough has been said, (unless 
men will insist on more), to show that a Literary 
faith, under all its modifications, is a most hope- 
less and miquestionable scepticism. 

But in 'wm-ning all honest minds of such in- 
superable obstacles, in challenging th(.‘ rationality 
of the Literal^ idea of Kevelation, and therefore 
exposing the sandiness of the foundation of so much 
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that passes for reasonable Christianity now, onr 
object has been, and will be, to urge all those who 
would have a solid faith to rely on, to give up 
unreality, and not wait till another more 
educated genemtion detects the hollowness of the 

theology of the 19th century/’ On the other 
hand, we do not disguise that it becomes our duty 
to make very plain our own foundation. AYe have 
found the literary method (in all its phases) to be 
fallacious : Our own must be different. The faults 
which we point out in others, should be warnings 
to ourselves. 

We began by saying (p. 5) that tlio Catholic 
view is that the wTitteii Word/’ and the 
“Church,” are ^^co-ordinate in the mission of 
Truth to mankind:” and we shall not evade, or 
pass lightly, any pari of this i)roposition. We 
affiimed, in the face of the obstacles before us, 
that a true view of Revelation must be one which 
was not open to those diflSculties. It must (p. 63) 
“provide for all capacities, and for all just and 
reasonable contingencies/’ And tliis cannot be 
too much to demand of a professed Revelation. 
Nothing less could suflSce; nor should a Supeu- 
NATXJEAL Revelation find it too hard to attain. 

The Catholic view needs not, a priori, any of that 
kind of “ evidence ” which we have objected to, in 
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f/enere. Supposing our Bible, or our Church, truly 
to claim a Supernatural position, the fact announces 
itsdf. Supposing any one to ask, ‘^what is the 
Bible what is the Church — ^we do not say 
that definition ” is impossible, but out of place* 
It would take time and pains to give it ; and very 
few of those concerned in Revelation could test a 
definition, or even understand it. The multitude 
who are addressed by Revelation, cannot be expected 
to wait for previous definitions, or to ascertain 
half the historif of the Bible, or of the Church. 
Whether that history were so clear that “he who 
rmis might read it ; ” or whether it seemed 
impenetrably obscure ; in either case, it is an 
independent matter, and belongs as such to those 
only who have the j)ower to investigate. If it be 
alleged, as it is, that God has a Message for man 
noiCy that is a present Fact, and not a literary 
investigation. If tlie “ Supematural” needs aid 
of the kind commonly supposed, it vacates its 
claim. This can be no in*elevant point; and we 
therefore dwell on it beforehand. 

The distinction between a fact, and its 
history, and- its definition, may be seen in natural 
things also. The merest child w’^ho touches or 
plays with a magnet, may know, in some respects, 
whether it is what it is pretended to be ; little as 
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be was able to discover it, or to aceoimt for it, or 
properly to use it. And so we are affirming it to be 
with Revelation from God, to man's conscieiice. 
The Bible andl the Church (each in its 0 m way) 
will testify to Revealed truths ; and, long anterior to 
any definition, in either case, each vd\l make itself 
felt, if it be the reality asseiied. 

We are not questioning, of com*se, tliat there is 
some histon" of the Canon, and some history of the 
Chinch; and might not mmd conceding that an 
exhaustive definition of either is conceivable for the 
minds of a few : but it must be understood that 
Revelation is not to be confounded, in idea or in 
reality, mth any such definition, or any such histoiy. 
It is independent, so far as it is Revelation at all, 
— ^inscrutable in its begimiings, — ^inscnitable in its 
life and power. 

And, first, we will simply look at the facts of the 
case ; as to the Written Word, and as to the Church 
witli her unwritten message ; for each of which 
such lofty claims are asserted. 

The ‘‘ Written Word ” is before us. We 
approach it at fii-st, of course, in any Version or 
Translation, or form in which it may confront us, 
by what means soever we may have been introduced 
to its pages. Our first business is fairly to acquaint 
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oiu'selves with it, so far as are able. We look 
at it. 

From whence does it immediately come ? Some 
readeK^ do not know at all. Some are soon aware 
that the former part of it, or Old Testament,” was 
received in an ancient language from the Jews, one 
of the most mysterious and ancient people on the 
earth, — a people scattered now in all lands — a 
world-wide fact ; hut not yet teaching us much. 
Tlui eTews take this book to be a Su2)ematural 
Book, divinely transcending all the usual literatoc 
of the world. They have ceiiaiii mutilated Tradi- 
tions, too, about it ; but they arc dark. 

We may be excused if we pause for a moment to 
look at this Jewish peojde (if we have the oppor- 
tmiity,) ; w e may leani at least by a passing enquiry 
their own account of themselves. Their histoiy 
may, or may not, coiTesi)ond wdth this Book. They 
say they are ‘‘ God’s witnesses ” to mankind. By 
a strange set of events they have for thousands of 
years mingled with us all, without in the least 
losing their own distinctness. Ineffaceably stamped 
with a character that time does not change, they 
assert for themselves a special, and undeveloped 
destiny. As we look into their Sacred Book, it 
greatly corresponds with this. — Can they tell us 
anything about this book? Literally nothing 
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more^ with mj certainty^ than the Book itself tells ! 
Helpless in a literary point of view, we soon hear 
that these Jews eannot critically defend their Scrip- 
tures^ even though they keep them; leSk' this 
increases the strangeness of the facts to be dealt 
with. — A Reformer, like their Maimonides, or a 
Pantheist like Spinosa among them, arises to change 
or deny their timlitions ; but in vain, — the attempt 
just helps to confuse them — ^nothing more. The 
Bible still is engraven on the memory, w^e may say 
even the countenance and heait of the Jewish lace. 
They cannot alter it, if they would — (as witness 
their great Council of Rabbis at Ageda in Hungarj- 
300 years ago.) We tuni to the mysteiious 
Volume, then, once more ; and, with such powers 
as we have, look at it for ovrselces. 

It begins with a book called “ Berasliitli,'’ and 

Genesis.*’ Tliis sometimes has a title at the head 
of it — The first book of Moses but the book 
itself does not say that Moses was the author. — (The 
Jews affirm tins, we may hear, as their tradition). — 
It ti-eats of times long anterior to Moses. In the 
earlier chapters of this book w e find a great deal is 
assumed at once- The Being and Personality of 
One God ; and the Eesponsibilify and Conscience of 
man, are taken for ffranted. We do not find that 
these are explained ; and we do not quite under- 
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stand them^ But in some degree we feel them ; 
and tlie assumptions do not shock om* nature^ or 
judgment,— We see, too, that the Cbeation of 
heans^ and earth by Gqj> ‘‘at the beginning,” is 
simply announced, — ^announced in terms morally 
impressive in a very high degree, and so felt at all 
times, whether by philosophers like Longinus, or 
by ordinary unsophisticated minds. And yet what 
is thus said is not (as far as we are aware) re- 
ducible to any natural system. — Soon we are told 
of man’s Sin, his losing Innocence ; and w’^e cannot 
well understand the description. It tells us some- 
thing of a loss of a garden of peace, “ Paradise,” 
— a forfeiture of happiness, and to a great extent 
of Divine favom*. The natm-e of the account here 
proves to be entirely beyond us. We do not know 
wlmt the state of the “ original innocence” in Para- 
dise might be, — the mode of life, the powers, or 
conditions. We are incapable, therefore, of giving 
precisely the “ litemry interpretation” of the details ; 
but still once more, we feel the whole intensely, 
— (very little more than that), — as, perhaps, 
a Supernatural account of our Supernatural sorrow'. 
In the fact that tlie world is thus in conflict with its 
own conscience, and so is unhappy, alas ! there is 
nothing doubtful. In the assertion that God made 
tliis world “good,” innocent and happy at first, 

i2 
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there seems, too^ nothing incredible . — We continao. 
We come to the first great Punishment of the 
world’s sin. It startles us, doubtless, in its gigantic 
simplicity. We find again that we ccunmt reduce 
this to any very clear literary form. The Deluge 
is almost as surprising to us as the Creation. 

Then we next observe that the Scripture storj’, 
(after these early chapters of the first 1600 years of 
the world’s life), suddenly contracts ; and for the 
following 2000 years, and more, wc hear but little of 
any Revelation from God to this broad earth of 
ours ; but chiefly of His treatment of one family, 
one mce — ^their rise, them “ Exodus,” their Law. 
We find very obscure ‘‘ Prophets,'' some incom- 
plete Histories, and a variety of Psalms ; all 
more or less Judaistic; and, as we look steadily 
at these books they prove to be of wonderful indi- 
vidual and local interest ; touching the destiny 
of the rest of the world just at the few points 
where the Jewish story intersects that of any other 
people ; and yet generally, to a great extent, 
defying scrutiny when we attempt to explore the 
origines. We are growing to feel still more, that 
this is a marvellous Book, as truly as that they who 
hand it to us are a marvellous people. — ^But do we 
understand it when we have read it all ? or why, 
if not, should we care to read it ? 
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Here, then, another fact meets us. Over this 
Kook, as with a strange fascination, the world has 
hung, ever since it was known to be put together- 
as a£ vidiole, — (i.e. soon after the days of the latest 
of its writers, Malachi). The inheritor of the 
great Empire of the Greek Conqueror of .the East 
insisted on having this Book translated into 
Greek ; that he might know what it was all about. 
True, it seemed to address itself to Jews ; but from 
Ptolemy’s days till now the world has gone on 
turning this Bible over and over, — unable to get rid 
of the feeling that it has something to do with 
that Book after all ! We pause a moment : 

Is that a ‘‘Book like any other book?” we 
l>egm at once to ask ; — or may it be SueEUNATURAL, 
as some have said ? 

Yet, whatever it be, we have now discovered that 
we can satisfy ourselves but little, when we try to 
put it into shape, in a way of our oum. At what 
time the various parts of this Book were arranged 
ill this present form ? At what time each part of 
it was first written ? and by whom ? and where 
preserved ? and how edited ? — It almost looks as if 
some pains had been taken to hide these things ! 
So widely known, and yet not known ; so royally 
translated, and yet, — ^from what ascertained origin 
neds ? — We are thwarted at every point. If we 
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canid get at the clear beginnings of but one of its 
twenty-two books, it would be something literary to 
start with : but no. On the other hand, we cannot get 
rid of it. Neither Jew nor Gentile will let m long 
forget it. — Why would not Ptolemy let it alone ? 
He could not understand it when he had got it. 
Why will the Jews keep it so firmly? They 
evidently, even with theii* Masora, cannot pene- 
trate it. If we take this ‘‘ Masora '' as Ave do, 
we still are outside the Tradition, and cannot get its 
life: while the Jews themselves si'e as men who 
have lost tke keys to their treasm’e. — And there It 
stands — that “Hebrew Bible,” (of which even the 
Hebrew character perhaps is lost !) and it is neverthe- 
less a great Fact, growing as in ajiocalyptic signi- 
ficance; while we see the obstinate speculate, and 
the thoughtful cx)ntinue gazing on it! It seem‘ 
in some aspects, to span all our human life an 
hope ; and yet our eye swims, as we try to sep 
rate its rainbow colours from the dark liistoi .c 
cloud in which it is set ! 

Yes ; and there is felt to be an Inner ChararXer 
of this Book which absorbs our interest as \7e come 
to acquaint ourselves with it, still more. Soon, 
in practice, weforgety (if we ever knew), the little 
which disputers can tell us about the transmission 
of the letter of this Book. We must needs leave 
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to Elias Levita, and Bryan Walton, and the 
torfs, and the rest, the outer history of books written 
in a language which has been dead 2000 years. To 
the nlaay — ^if we will but own it honestly — It is 
a '"Writing on the Wall/' as by some "Hand" 
coming forth from the obscure ; yet to us its mean- 
ing more and more proves to be, " Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Uphai*sin,” — above all, when the true Inter- 
preter Htaufh hif I It "numbers” our earthly destiny ; 
it "weighs us in the balance;" it "divides us,” 
and interrupts om self-satisfied doings, and dissi- 
pates for ever earih's careless revelries. 

Let UR tiun aside and gaze, then, further and yet 
more steadily at this phenomenon, — this Fact, 
which we are, at times, so conscious of, — this 
standing in the presence of what we feel, and are 
influenced by, beyond all that we comprehend. 

The first acquaintance which w^e have made with 
this Fact justifies us in further enquiry. There is 
very soon in the Book itself a suggestion beyond 
itself. As we read on, we meet with so much that 
has not yet been proved to us ; and we bring to it 
so many of the d priori impressions of our omi 
mind, and of oin* own or a foimer age, that we find 
it difficult to say how much is derived from the 
Record itself, and how much imported into it 
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unconsciously from other sources. B seems as 
though some dim finger already pointed to the 
needed Guide — the Teacher of the Inner sense. 
And what is now the case with ourselTes in this 
respect, would naturally ami always have been the 
case with all intelligent readers of same Scripture : 
and the less intelligent would of course be still 
more subject to impressions ah extra. 

Some examples may illustrate this; and show 
l)erhaps that the Bible actually assumes, as though 
EXISTING ON OTHER GROUNDS, the Foundatmis of 
Eeligion and Revelation throughout ; that not only 
does it begin at once \Wth God, Creation, Good, 
Duty, Prohibition, Command, Conscience, Sin, 
Punishment, (all “ improved,” as critics might say), 
but even with more special and definite Rules and 
Rites, which human instincts, or sacred Traditions, 
have recognised ah initio. 

1. There is Sacrificial Worship taken for 
granted in the earliest chapters of Genesis. — 
Whence is this ? Was Abel commanded to ofier 
it ? And wherein was its obligation ? — ^W^as Cain 
w^amed, or taught, against wrong w^ays of Sacri- 
ficing ? Or was Noah, 1600 years later ? The 
Bible says nothing of it, in those ancient days. It 
mentions the fact; but of its origin it gives no 
account. 
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2. Then, again, it is unquestionable, that the 
old fathers looked not for transitory Pkomises.’^ 
St. Paul has taught us {Hebixws xi.) that the Life of 
Faith had beai kno\^ii ft^om the first, and that from 
Abel’s death, and Enoch’s Translation, till now, a 
Dmne Future had been set before man, and had been 
lived for. Anxious to find this in the letter of 
Scripture, men have appealed with confidence to 
what has been called the “First Promise ” to our 
First Parents, that “the Seed of the Woman 
should biTiise the seii)eiit’s head.” But was that pre- 
diction really, to man at the time, all that it has been 
taken to be ? We think that tlie sei’pent-tempter 
was the devil ; that the “ Seed of the Woman ” 
\\i\H the future Deliverer from sin, the Messiah ; 
that the “bruising the head of the seipent” was the 
moitil victory of Christ over the devil, and that the 
serpent’s “bruising the heel” of the woman's Seed 
was the death of Christ. But no one can pretend 
that all this is in the letter. Scripture gives no 
sanction to such an intei’pretation from Genesis to 
Malachi. The Prophets never once refer to these 
words as a “ Promise.” True, indeed, the 
Targums — (e. ff. Jonathan’s, in the generations 
following the times of Malachi) — say that this 
“Seed of the Woman” in Messiah. But this, as 
any one can judge, is not in the letter of Scripture. 
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It first appears to ns as Tradition ; it is useless to 
deny it. 

8. Other Divine Promises of the Moral and 
Spiritual Future of man doubtless may have ex- 
isted, unwritten, from the beginning, to cheer 
man’s prospects. One such we are told of, the 

prophecy of Enoch,” which lived on in some 
way, written or unwiitten, 4000 years, and was 
appealed to by St. Jude as well known. But 
the earlier books of the Old Testament have but 
little, if any distinct reference in the text to a 
Futm*e Immortality for man. A critic of the 
Pentateuch has even ventured to argue the Divine 
Legation of Moses ” from the absence of all 
reference to a futme life, in his writings. We may 
at least learn from this, how faintly that is to be 
seen, if at all, in the Text of the Law. If it 
really existed then, if Faith” meant anything 
from Abel to Abraham, from Abraham to the 
Captivity of Israel ; if the Promises ” were 
known in any degree; then concurrently with the 
Letter of Scripture, as it grew, there nmst have been 
all along a kind of Unwritten Creed, a sacred Tradi- 
tion of Religion, interpreting and illuminating aKke, 
Rite, Promise, Prophecy, History and Statute. 

4. Again, every religious reader of Holy Scripture 
becomes aware of the fact, that the story of the Old 
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Testament tlm>aghout, and of every personage, and 
every event, claimed from very early days special 
significance. Hence, what have been called, after 
St. Paiilf{l Cormthia7i8^ X. 11,) the “Types” of 
the Old Testament, have been regarded as practi- 
cally prophetical. The principle on which this is 
received is such as reason, and even science, may 
recognize. It is as much a law of nature as of 
grace, that later events are developments out of the 
former. There is not a doing and undoing, as such ; 
not a repenting in the order of things, but an ad- 
vancing. Not unfrequently the former is the mould 
in which the latter has grown, till at length it has 
outgrown the tutto^, and, in its tmn, become a new 
thing. To some extent the former lias been a pro- 
phecy of what was coming. In this way the former 
dispensations contained (rroL'xela, “ rudiments,” 
and “ elements of this world,” as the Apostle calls 
them. A true “type” is not an arbitrary invention, 
as an allegory might be. Yet, evidently, the gift 
which can Interpret these types, or profit by them 
beforehand, is sometliing very difierent from the 
Record itself. Whether this “ Gift ” would ever 
be found external to Revelation itself, may well be 
doubted ; but it is not to be identified with a Docu^^ 
meut anywhere. There seems always to have been 
a special set of men who had discernment beyond 
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others — a Church, or family of God, or chosen 
people, with Gifts and Traditions of their own. 
Outside that Family, there might be some know- 
ledge doubtless of its Scriptures and Customs ; but 
not any real undei*standing of its feeling and inner 
life. 

5. Still less can Prophecy be appreciated, when 
its symbolical and highly ai*tificial structure is left to 
speak to the natural mind in the ‘‘letter” only. Any 
one may decide this easily for himself by turning 
any of the Prophets, such as Zechariah, or Daniel, 
or Ezekiel. Nor is this a difficulty simply arising 
from the antiquity of these writings : for we have 
traces of a recognised line of Scribes, Rabbins, and 
Doctors seeking to interpret the dark savings of the 
Divine Book, from Ezra at least till Philo and the 
days of the later Talmud, if not until now. The 
spiiit, above the letter of the law, was the object of 
anxiety ; much as the letter itself was prized. The 
Jews, though in mgged and artificial ways, evei* 
preserved the tnith, that there was a “ hidden life” 
of theii* whole Nation, (seen in their “Chosidim” 
most specially), and of its whole Law. The “ inner 
Law ” was the Divine reality for which the outer 
existed. And the whole scheme of Prophecy, no 
less than of the Types, confirms this. 

It has been doubted, and becomes a fair matter 
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of enquiiy, whether there is in all the Hebrew 
Scripture one such distinct Prediction of the remote 
Future which concerns us, as the natur^ mind 
would ajsk? As to the carnal, and frequently 
immoral, idea of mere prognostic, that, at all 
events, is not the Christian idea. 

If we notice, for instance, a few references to the 
word of Prophecy, met with at the beginning of 
the New Testament, — what do w’e see ? Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Micah, Zechariah, Malachi, and 
‘ ^ the prophets’* as a body, are all quoted as ‘ ‘ fulfilled, ’ ’ 
in the Gospel stoiy; but, in each instance, this 
•‘fulfilling” is discovered to us by a mysterious 
method, through a kind of pervading comment . — 
The birth of ‘‘Immanuel” of a Virgin Mother, 
the “Weeping in Kama,” the Flight and “Return 
from Egypt,” the Deliverer bom “in Bethlehem 
Ephrata,” the “Entry into Jerusalem,” the 
•• Coming suddenly to the Temple,” and the title of 
“Nazarene,” are not so written of, in these Pro- 
phecies, as naturally to convince us. The meaning 
found is not, in any one of tliese prominent instances, 
the meaning which our natoal criticism would have 
supposed. We find that we must “ spiritualize ” 
that Mother in Isaiah’s vision, “ spiritualize ” that 
lament in Rama, “ spiritualize” even the musing of 
Hosea, as to Egypt, and God’s love to His people 
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there : and more, we must spiritualize” the very 
pro{diecy of Micah against Assyria as to the 
Bethlehem -Deliverer; and Zechaiiah’s exultation 
of Triumph, and Malachi’s sudden Epiphany, and 
take the unwritten testimony of the prophets ” 
as a whole, as to the Messiah’s connexion with 
‘‘Nazareth,” of which no now-existing prophet 
appears to have said one word. Beading these 
quotations, or any of them, in the mere letter, (to 
speak plainly), we are disappointed. And these 
examples are by no means exceptional. Account for 
it how we may ; together with this whole range of 
Prophecies, and a himdred more, imbedded in every 
line of that strange Hebrew Book — (of which wfj 
have already foimd om’selves unable to say “ whence 
it cometh”), — ^there has been, as all past experience 
assures us, and as no one pretends to doubt, a 
Living doctrine, a peri)etual Expectation, a quick 
Interpretation, far more unwritten than wiitteii. 
Some may trace proof of it in the Christology of the 
Targums, — some in the travestie of the Cabbahi — 
or in the growth of the Talmud, from Ezra to the 
third century of Christianity. We may follow it 
among the Jews from Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, 
down to the philosophic Spanish Jews, to whom 
it was a stumbling-block, Maimonides, a “ second 
Moses,” could not mateiially change it. Even the 
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infidelity of Spinosa is its witness ; and the Deism 
of the ‘^German Reform.” Yet it is not a Litera- 
ture ; you might as well call conscience a literature. 
It is a aaode of feeling ; it is an inherited thought ; 
it is a Life in a Nation, 8000 years. 

Some have said that it was a ^^seci-et of the Lord 
among theni that feared Him/’ though often cor- 
rupted by others. Anyhow, it told uniformly ^ that 
the law was a ‘^shadow of things to come,” alike 
to Karaite and Sadducee, and to Scribe and 
Pharisee, to Evangelist and Apostle. It ever re- 
peated thou shalt see greater things than these,” 
to the ear of every Israelite indeed, in whom was 
no guUe.” 

Just as the Traditions of the Old World pre- 
ceded ‘‘ Genesis,” and the Traditions of Circum- 
cision and Sacrifice and Sabbath preceded the rest 
of the Pentateuch, and the Traditions of Messiah 
lived on before the Writings of the Prophets, and 
then lived with them, luid penetrated them, and 
seemed to mould and interpret tliem ; so also we 
find, in fact, as we advance, that every part of the 
History of this marvellous Bible appeals to 
accounts f within the ancient Church, as confiim- 
ing it.” 

Is iliere no philosophy of this ? Do w e not all 
know, that while writt^ rules and teachings are 
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perpetua% enlarging or changing their sense, an 
intangible kind of animus will live on ? Even the 
abiding life of certain Secret Societies’’ of the 
anidcQe ages may show us this. But we may take 
better analogies. Just as Common law is mor(‘ 
durable than Statute; or what is called “tone/’ 
however undefineable, is real and influential ; so 
Faith, though invisible, may be sm*or than outward 
Law: and “ litera ^criptii manct ” may be found 
too often but the proverb of a debased and mer- 
cenary theology. 

Let us now look back, and again mark the position 
at which we have ai-rived. The Bible, directly we 
become acquainted with it, strikes us as a book 
dilferent from all others. It challenges and fixes 
attention. We feel it, and can understand it but 
imperfectly. Something more than itself seems 
actually needed, and always to have been had, for 
its intei’pretation. The Bible is a fact hard to 
explain, both as to its origin and its contents. 
The Tradition accompanying the Bible is no less a 
Fact, and we all, in various degrees, use it. It 
is a life and a light, the possession or enjoyment 
of which in no way depends on our analysis of it. 
The light is reflected from a thousand objects all 
around: it softens off into twilight here, and it 
brightens there ; it is mysterious everywhere ; and 
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ilie cross-lights may sometimes seem, confusing, 
jintl the colours many. To ask, however, for a 
philosophy of it, or an exact history of it, or 
a record that might be tested, is to ask for a 
literature in lieu of a vital agency. That this Life 
and Light are in the Church, is but a fmrther state- 
ment of the same Fact. 

Nor may we here omit to notice, that all 
Christians have, or trij to practise, a way of 
reading the Sacred Scri23tui’es with other Ihjht 
thrown on them. Apostles and Apostolic men, 
saints, martjTS, doctors, and fathers, accept nate- 
ally this method. Barnabas, the two Clements, 
Origen, Jerome, the Cregories, Augustin, Basil — 
why continue the list ? — we should have to enu- 
merate all, even to the present day. It is every- 
where still ; not less, tliough corruptly now, 
among the Jews of the Synagogue in St. Maiy 
Axe London, than among the students writing 
“ No. 89, Tracts for the Times” in the cloisters of 
Oxford. It is even painfully copied by the Puri- 
tans themselves, when near enough to the church 
to be so far influenced. None, we* find at length, 
are really going on in Religion by the letter of 
Scripture. 

But it may now be asked : is the letter ” to be 
given up ? Is its actual tnith unimportant ? This 

K 
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is a fair inquiry lying in tlie way, at this point- 
The concession of a Spiritual sense still leai'es the 

Letter” to be dealt with. Granting it to be so, — 
that the ^‘Meaning” has liyed side by side with 

the letter,” and in this sort of spiritual way ; yet 
this letter of Scriptoe,” whether w'e will or no, 
whether we allegorize it or no, is also a fact, and 
does, it is said, come into collision with other facts, 
both of liistoiy and of science, as men now state 
them. This is true ; and we must look at the 
allegation very steadily, for w^e are dealing all along 
with Facts. 

It is an Episode, but it belongs to om* subject. — 
Ever since the appearance of Humboldt's ‘‘ Super- 
position of Hocks,” the monobiblicists have bceii 
in gi’eat anxiety about Genesis. Geolog;^' has been 
through eight or ten transformations since then, 
and ‘^defenders of the Mosaic Cosmogony” have 
been plentiful, at eveiy turn. Sii* Charles Lyell 
has lately given us reason to suppose that recent 
geological theories at present are clasliing with 
some of the geological facts. One thing is clear 
to us, viz., tliat the Bible alone,” according to 
the letter, provides no one cosmogony,” about 
w’hich its literary interpreters can agree, (w^hether 
they be believers ” or not). Honest men on 
either side w’ould sm'ely seem ohUfjed to say 
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precisely what fact of universally, or even gene- 
rally, acknowledged geology is contravened by any 
clear statement of the fii’st Chapter of Genesis ? 
Christians must challenge the geologists to this ; 
and on the other hand they may well challenge 
the Puritan theologian to a literal statement of 
some Biblical ‘‘theory of Creation” such as an 
honest Bible reader would be bound to. Until 
this is done, the oppositions of “ science falsely 
so called” to the letter of Scriptoe are, on religious 
gi'ounds, something less than childish. 

Scientific men are generally men of somewhat 
naiTOw education, and not gifted, as Sir W. 
Hamilton hints, with very logical powers. If they 
accumulate facts, they do not know how’ to use 
them. But still they msh, in general, to be 
thought ratlouah Then let them be exact, before 
they are supercilious. Nothing but tmth will last. 
Let facts be kept to. On the other hand, let the 
“Biblical” school of theologians remember, that 
if they are alarmed by the progi’ess of knowledge, 
Chmehmen are not ; being under no apprehen- 
sion at all, that they shall ever have to sim- 
render Rationality to the Infidel, or Catholicity to 
Romanists. Let us study the literal text of Scrip- 
ture by all means, and understand it if we can ; 
— or else wait ; as most men needs must, on all 

K 2 
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Kubjects. The effort to find the literal meaning of 
Genesis is considerable ; and, meanwhile, St. 
Basil's Hexaemeron, or the Patristic “Gloss,’' 
seems quite independent of “ cosmogonies.’' 

Veiy neai’ to the difficulty about the Creation, 
there is supposed to lie a very painful one about, 
the Deluge. — It had been positively said, that a 
“Universal Deluge” was asceiiained to be an 
impossibility. It would almost seem as tliongl) 
some Nemesis compelled these speculations to 
stultify themselves ; for tlie geologists had 
appeared to be taking heart, and regarded this, at 
least, as a point about which they could all agi-ee. 
Tmc, they had a troublesome task, in accounting 
for the imiversal prevalence of the Tradition as to 
such a Deluge, — a Tradition obstinately worked 
ii]to every Religion — and indeed every language of 
inankind ; but they would leave all that to be exa- 
mined by the learned — in a word to be (fot rid of, by 
others better acquainted than they with the world’s 
literature. To establish on the ground of their 
own Geological “ science” a fact evidently, as they 
thought, in contradiction of a statement in the 7th 
Chapter of Genesis, was all-imporiant to some. 
But suddenly their unanimity has been broken. 
Eminent Mathematicians in France, and elsewhere, 
have made another discoveiy ; made it by calcula- 
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tion ; made it by the same means by which Adams 
and Le Vender discovered Neptmie or some other 
stars. Is it possible to doubt that method ? Well 
then — Le Hon, M. Adhemer, and M. Felix 
Julien have ‘‘proved” that the real difficulty is 
not so much the occuiTence of the “ Mosaic 
Deluge,” as the pretence that God sent it; be- 
cause the ^Periodical recurrence of eiionnous 
Deluges in sure cycles, is a pm-e matter of calcu- 
lation ; and, (nature being what it is), such Floods 
cannot but come to pass ! ’ Without affecting 
then to decide between tliese scientific theorists 
and their opponents, perhaps theologians may be 
allowed to be “ neutrals” for a time. The text of 
Scripture, with which they are concerned, admits 
of several intei^iretations, and “ Science ” has 
several theories, too, on the same subject. 

The Moral and Spiritual uses of the Scripture- 
record of the Deluge meanwhile are not interfered 
Kith; and we may at least accept the Church’s 
Eeligious Traditions as quite consistent ^dth the 
world-wide traditions of all, on the same subject. 
No argument here lies against the Theologian, unless 
he be a Literalist who is bound to find for himself a 
“mtional” exposition of the text, or abandon it; 
which is not exactly the case of Churchmen. 

Passing, then, from supposed difficulties of the 
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‘Creation, and of the Flood, which cannot touch 
“the text” of Scriptoe, until they al’e shown to 
be definite, and tlie textual sense equally definite; 
we come next to what are termed the “ Ethno- 
logical” difficulties. Some of these we may evi- 
dently leave, at present, in the hands of such 
students as Mr. Max Miiller ; and for tlie rest we 
may be pardoned for asking, -whether they are, as 
yet, quite in a scientific condition ? In any case 
they do not tanch the question of the actual truth 
of the Text of Scripture. Ceitain passages referred 
to in these objections, may be such fragments only of 
the history of the human family as the Sacred Writer 
had to adduce for the definite purposes of Divine 
Revelation. They need not be more than this ; 
and the right interpretation will alone decide, that 
they are exactly what was so needed — neitlier less 
nor more. 

One more difficulty as to the truthfulness of the 
Text shall be glanced at, viz,, that which is con- 
nected with the Numbers and Dates of the Old 
Testament. If we were quite sure as to the methods 
and expression of the ancient Oriental Notation, 
we might better grapple with this subject ; but at 
present, it is not easy to state the difficulty. The 
numbers in the present copies of the Jewish Scrip- 
ture are expressed in words; and probably have 
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been so, since the time of Malachi. But how those 
ancient people counted, (especially in the higher 
numbers), and how they first expressed numbers 
at all, it would be hard to say. At present, we 
are in this position, as believers in tliis Book as it 
stands, being a marvel in so many ways. These 
mysterious and often unintelligible “ numbers ’’ we 
find to be part of a w'hole which han meanbuj of a 
RcUxftous kind which we receive from om* fathers. 
W e are not sm^e that we know the literal meaning 
of these abstractions or numbers,” — (the higher 
numbers, we know, are frequently inconceivable, 
even in science, and express relations principally). 
But as wo do not find our Religion in “ the Text ” 
\ve really have no practical concern, in any such 
questions. • They do not belong to us ; nor inter- 
fere with the rigid truthfulness of our Scrip- 
ture. They may no doubt be iniinous to the 
mere Biblicist ; but liis cause is a min already. It 
has not a shadow to rest on. Let him tiy, if ho 
please, to “explain” these things. When he 
succeeds, we may accept the results. WTien lie 
fails, he may tiy again. 

Our position stands quite apart then from all 
textual “ discrepancies.” They only exist on the 
liypothesis, that the Bible is a Document for 
individuals thus to handle for themselves to get a 
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K^ligion — an b\^)otheais which is absurd. If w(* 
accepted in all their detail, the obscurities enume- 
rated — (which we do not) — yet they would be no 
more to any Chui'climan, than the lost characters of 
the old Hebrew, which we do not lament over ; no 
more than the broken type, or faded parchment, or 
incorrect gi’ammar, of any human copy of the 
Divine Book, or its Translations. The truth and 
accuracy of Revelation are knoum in the Transmitted 
Life, and cannot be gauged, by the perfection of 
its literaiy medium. — (What men can erer mean by 
‘‘accuracy” in human words, (as representing' 
ideas, whether written, spoken, or thought), it 
would be worih while for strict Document- 
Eevelationists to consider.) — The word of true 
Revelation must always be Siuritual. {St. John vi.) 
Strictly speaking, without doubt, “ the letter 
killeth ; ” for to the mere Biblicist the least verbal 
fiaw might be as fatal as the gi’avest collision w ith 
science or fact. 

We have sufficiently dealt with this subject and 
now leave our Episode as to “the Text,” and its 
Tnith. 

One portion of the Hebrew Scriptiwes however, 
has thus far escaped om* attention, w^hile we have 
spoken of the Law% the Histories and the Prophets, 
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their letter and their spirit. We hare not re- 
feiTed to the Psalms; and oui* view of the Bibh^ 
would indeed he incomplete without this. 
Assuredly the Psalms vnll not less vindicate the 
SuPKRNATruAL character of the Word of God, than 
those other poiiions of it. Less obscure in somc^ 
respects, this book is far more wonderful in others, 
and less to be accounted for as literature, and less 
to be fettered by iiatoal and historical ineaiiinprs of 
any kind. 

Tlie very fact that 150 Psalms, all of them five 
or six hundred years older than the time of our 
Lord, have been the text-book of the devotions of 
♦lews and Christians these tliousands of years 
since, is aiTestiii". For what was the state of 
the world when these had all been produced ? 
say, in the sixth century, or so, before Christ ? — 
At that time the Old Persian Religion was be- 
ginning to break up, and the Reformed the- 
ology of Zoroaster to take its place. At that 
time the Brahminism of India was first being* 
shaken by the philosophy of Buddhism. At that 
time in China the moral system of Confucius 
disturbed the barbarism, and the jiliilosophy of 
Laotsea arose. At tliat time Pythagoras taught 
in Italy the dim theories, which have become 
unintelligible to most men, even as theories. At 
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tliat time the old Greek Mythology began to be 
discredited, and pliilosophers, from Thales onward 
to Aiistotle, led the mind of their countrymen. 
In a word ; what was there, previous to the Jewish 
Captivity in Babylon, out of which there could 
naturally have gi*own a condensed and chastened 
series of devotional songs Avhich should touch the 
lieart of untold millions of men, probably to the 
end of time ? 

^Vllat can the critics say to us here ? Simply 
nothing. Of the (nmjines of these sublime utter- 
ances, they generally, too, can tell nothing. The 
very titles prefixed to them are subsequent guesses, 
or traditions. Of the spiritual, human, individual 
sense, what can they tell us? Can they Jix tlie 

occasions ’’ on which they were \vritten? They 
caimot : and we may even be thankful. All those 
words of liigh devotion — of Hope, or Gratitude, or 
Prayer, or Denunciation, are alike cut ofl‘ from the 
‘^occasions,” (when there were any), on -which they 
were written : and the Christian has been taught how 
to interweave them with aU his creed. He is able at 
once to sing at the end of eveiy Psalm, words which, 
to the critic, and Biblicist, must be a pm’e intrusion, 
and wholly incongruous ; — as the chorus or epode 
of each, there is, Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ! As it was 
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in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen ! ** 

Now the critics may call these Psalms national 
lyrics,'' higlily influential poems," \vritten by 
gifted persons," imder the influence of the 
Zoroastrian, or other wise men with whom the 
Captivity threw them ! Can bathos go further ? 
We might at least be told how it was that the 
wise men who could teach the poor captives 
of Judah to write words which find theii* way to 
human nature wherever they go, left no such 
Psalms of their own. We also have a right sm*ely 
to ask our literary friends to subject any other 
ancient book in the world to half the processes to 
wliich the Psahns have been subjected, and then 
produce to us a parallel result. Put a careful prose 
translation, e.</. of the Hymns of Homer, or the 
Choruses of iEschylus or Sophocles, before ordinary 
people anywhere, (or say, the extracts lately much 
admii’ed, from the Vedas), and we may defy you to 
interest common readers about one line of them. 
They ai’e, to the mani/, and always have been, 
simply unreadable. But the Psalms ! Wliat a 
Miracle is that book, — ^if a miracle be something 
different from all common facts lying round about 
it, and asseiiing a pozver for itself! How this 
Book finds its way, ay, in any of the Church’s 
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Translations, to the heart of man ! Bender them 
even badly, if she can, and still, being made with an 
inHtffht — (and how ‘ w’ooden’ any scholar’s rendering 
is, if he has not msiglit ! ) — they ring through 
oiu* inner nature eveiywdiere ! and joy, and sorrow, 
and penitence, and hoi)e, and nearness to the Lhiiig 
God, irill find thrilling expression in eveiy page ! 
Fling them broadly on the world, and they are more 
than “ Sibylline leaves,” that the wind will scatter, 
or the Prophet himself withdraw or destroy. But 
to see Christ in them all, — to hear God speaking 
to us in them all, — to read the mystery of Grace, 
and to be thrilled by it, in them all : That is the 
Revelation ! 

AMiile in ancient days, the old Jewish Church 
had life, it could, according to its measure, so use 
the Psalms. It falters now, and “cannot sing 
the Lord’s Song;” its gift of interpretation is 
confused. But the gift might not perish, if Tmth 
and Grace have life. 

We pause and ask : have we now or have we not 
aiTived at much, concerning both our Bible and its 
Meaning? The Hebrew Scriptm*es speak to us 
othemise than the critics think. The Book, and lofty 
Intei*pretations, too, have lived, each an insearch- 
able life, side by side ; so that the Book is not trace- 
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iihle, not umihh*^ by natural and literary individual 
methods only. Yet that Book is a gi’eat Fact, 
and the Meaning a great Fact — a Power that it 
is useless to deny ; for that it has made itself felty 
wherever it has been. We said that the Revelation 
was “ Supernatural — the Book Supernatural ; 
the Meaning Supernatiu’al. Is there any honest 
and rational way of avoiding this conclusion ? If 
the Supernatural is always self-assei*ting — Sol- 
vitur ambulando” — is it not so here ? 

But we have greatly confined ourselves thus far to 
the Old Testaineiit. Can we equally affinn of the 
New, that It likewise impresses us as altogether 
(lifierent from all other liooks ? — not only different 
in its origin, but different in its character and 
contents? — We said that the Avhole “written 
word” was “Supernatural.” The Gospels and 
Epistles must be looked at, to decide their own 
pretensions in this respect ; looked at, not with 
mere microscopic minuteness, but broadly and 
naturally. 

As to its origin, we just know that the New 
Testament must have arisen out of the vortex 
of Israel’s soitow^s, after the Asmonjean period. 
It stands thus in apparent and immediate con- 
nexion with the fomaer Scriptures, at that 
epoch when the i)rophecy of Daniel, and the 
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Book of Enoch, and the living Glosses of the 
Rabbis were the chief popular literature. After 
the mysteriously closed Hebrew Canon, (between 
Malachi and the Baptist), there came a change 
over the National mind. Certain special beliefs 
as to the Providence of Goi>, the share of 
righteous Gentiles in the Dirtne favour, the Ee- 
smTection of the body, and other spmtual truths, 
gradually came forth, with no new “ letter of Scrip- 
time” to inculcate them. We loiow that these 
glorious things burst in full radiance at length in 
certain documents, or discourses, which we fa- 
miliarly speak of as the Sermon on the Moimt,” 
the Sermon at Capernaum, the Sermon of the Upper 
Chamber. But how came we to possess them ? How 
came they before the world in the first instance ? 

We have already seen (pp. 14-19), that we cannot 
trace these facts. Wliat a late sceptical writer 
has called the ‘Smderground beginnings” of our 
Christianity escape us. All that we can first 
affirm is, that the Records of the New Testament, 
including the marvellous words of Christ, are found 
in the Chimch. The world certainly has nothing 
like them: the Church possesses them from an 
early period, — when contemporary religious litera- 
ture is all comparatively so inferior, that even the 
illiterate feel that this Scripture ” is different 
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from other bookhi. Why should we fear to o\mi it ? 
Tlie Hand that traced the records of the Word of 
God Incarnate, and hid thcuiy then, for neaiii} a 
hundred years froni the Clmrches, is as imdsible 
to us as the Hand that ^\Tote on the Tables of 
Horeb ; and the veiT language and sound of that 
Divine Voice, once heard in Galilee and Jerusalem, 
is as utterly passed away as are the marks and 
signs on those stones which Moses brake at the 
foot of tlie Mount. Truly, the undiscovered 
origines of the Pentateuch find a strange parallel 
in the origines of the Diatessaron. 

Need we insist also on the parallel of difficulties 
throughout *? — Will any one say e.y. that the Apo- 
calypse of St. John is easier than Ezekiel ? Or the 
Epistle to the Homans a Revelation which all honest 
minds cfin readily interpret, in one sense ? — But yet 
how every line and word of Apocalypse, Epistle, 
Histoiy, and Gospel, has been felt for 1800 years ! 
And how loftily has the whole Church contemplated 
it all, as pure Spiritual Truth, with an outward 
letter to guard and convey it; exactly as thcJeicish 
Church read Isaiah, or Moses! 

But, above all, we shrink not from affiniiing, 
that the simplest collection of the Words of our 
Blessed Master Himself, even prerious to all 
introduction, connexion, explanation, or note, 
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woiJd stand out as Supernatural, and smite tlie 
luiman mind and conscience wherever found ; so 
that His Spiiit in His Church might enter with the 
welcome Intei-pretation. 

We have found, then, this om* Bible, as a whole, 
the Old Testament and the New together, in indis- 
soluble combination. Its witness to God and to 
Conscience is felt fi’om fii’st to last, enough to 
aiTest us at once. AVliatever its origin, whatevei* 
its criticism, its testimony has a dim and solemn 
unity for man’s conscience throughout. It sets 
before us our God, and ourselves, as if one voice 
had dictated its moral teaching, in wliatevor 
language, in all the widely- separated ages. Jt is 
Gou “in tlie beginning” Making heaven and 
eai-th ; God commanding human Duty, and visiting 
human Sin; God ordering “the seed-time and 
harvest, smnmer and winter” of the outer wroiid, — 
and dii’ecting also the inner life of the individual, 
jind the races of men: God in all the huma}i 
stoiT, as it proceeds, and tells of good or of cvil^ 
“done in the sight of the Lord;” God “doing 
according to His will,” planning a moral future for 
his earthly family, and bringing His Design of 
Grace to pass in the fulness of time ! It is not a 
'Dratise — a Code — not an Kjnc of lielhfion. 
It is human life drawn out, and describing itself in 
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word and act. Its entire story implies Kevelatioii 
— each recorded act proves to be a Type — each 
word of the record, however simple, a Di\ine 
etching, if rightly used at any time. The facts 
are patent — they ask no proof. 

In all this survey, we have done nothing, and 
attempted nothing, which presupposes anything 
more than ordinaiy English education — and the 
power to read the vernacular translation. Or 
even to think about it, witli average common 
sense and conscience is enough. We have 
found the Bible not a natural document ; but 
quite unlike any other hook. It has a witness 
to us, though we can ascertain but little of 
its meaning, without the aid of a concuiTent 
Tradition, which, again, is all a fact — as undeniable, 
as unaccountable, as the Bible itself. We have 
fomid it absolutely impossible, in reality, to separate 
the written Word from this transmitted Meaning. 

In thus approaching the subject, we may no 
doubt meet tlie deceitful enquiry — for such it must 
be — What is the Church, which transmits this 
Meaning together with the letter of Scripture? — 
We need not turn from it, any more than we 
declined the question — What is the Bible ? The 
FACT of this transmitted Sense stands ceriain for 
all men, apart from the disj)utes of controversy in 
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the one case, or of criticism in the other. Let any 
one, indeed, drop either of these Two Witnesses 
for God — the Bible, and the Church, and the witness 
of the other may be mutilated, if not often unin- 
telligible to him. If he tries to fall back upon the 
written Word aloncy he is doing that which few 
can even attempt ; and then he is unable by his own 
skill to assure himself of any one special truth — 
sucli as the Tiinity or the Atonement. As to any 
notion of following the Church 'v\’ithout the Bible, 
— ^this is now^ almost as suicidal. The Bible pre- 
supposes the Church in all her life ; and she uses 
its substance in all her teaching. 

In following out the enquiiy ^‘What is the 
Bible ? ” we shewed two things : first, that the 
multitude cannot satisfy themselves by critical 
methods, which, at the best, are only within the 
reach of a few : and, secondly, that the Book stUl 
makes itself felt, in its own mysterious and various 
ways, by all to whom it ever comes. 

Pursue a similar (and in truth a far easier and 
briefer) investigation as to the Chubch, and there 
is a similar result. The multitude must needs 
have such answers only to these, and all funda- 
mental enquiries, as they arc caj^able of Let 
anyone reflect, whether the millions arc, or ever 
have been, capable of any other answers to the 
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primary questions of Theology and Morals, than 
these : — 

1. *‘What is the Bible?” — the Books 

commonlij rccclvecly^ as such. 

2. ‘‘What is the Church?” — ^the Society 

eomvionUf receircdy' as such. 

3. “What is the true idea of God?” — “ that 
which is manifest in them, for God has shewn it 
to them ” {Rom. i. 19). 

4. “ Wliat is Conscience ? ” — that “ imvard 
witness accusing or excusing” {Rom. ii. 15). 

Such miiHt be the common answers. “ The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart ; 
that is the word of faith which we preach.” If 
there be any wlio still will demand for themselves 
a literary proof of the Bible, or of the Church ; 
of conscience, or of God; they must be 2 >repared 
to take a great deal of time and pains. If there 
he any who reply, that some other books besides 
the Bible — some other Society as Avell as the 
Chuuch — are felt in the wwld, in the same w^ay, 
let them make sure of the fact before they appeal 
to it. If any other book can be to the world, wliat 
we have shewn the Bible to be, we 'will ovm any 
such book to be an equal wonder. If any other 
Society can be to mankind, what the Church has 
been, in highest or lowest estate, — we shall never 

L 2 
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wish, nor he able to deny it. Onr *‘non-possu- 
nius ” will he then as feeble, as now it is mighty. 
And so, too, if any system of Ethics or Theology 
ran anywhere ultimately supplant the existing 
testimony of the conscience and the heart — wc* 
may siuT^nder all to scepticism. Again and again 
we rei)eat, that we take our stand on facts alone : 
these oiu* ignorance ” can/cc/. Him whom we 
ignorantly worsliip,” the Church declares unto 
us,” (Acts. xrti. 23) by Her Creeds, Her Sacra- 
ments, Her Hierarchy, — and in them we feel her 
power so to teach : just as in Holy Scni)ture we 
feel that there is a message that concerns us, and 
which the Church alone has always understood. 

When the Church of Rome set people on 
putting this question to themselves for controversiiil 
puqioses, Tf7/at is the Church ! ” she made 
Religion, so far, a literary matter for her people, 
and especially for her converts, who always, there- 
fore, seem unreal. It was an appeal to each man 
as judge — an appeal kno^\ii to be impossible, 
and therefore immoral. It was as fallacious as 
the sceptical enquiiy What is the Bible ; and 
it is to be met in the same way. If we cannot 
treat the Bible as literature, shall we be asked to 
treat the Church as such? If it were thus ne- 
cessary to “prove the Church” by some little 
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logic of the natural niind, the whole claim of 
the supernatiii*al, is vacated. We must repeat in 
this case, as in that of Scriptoe ; Solvitur- 
ambulaiido.” If the world meets the Church, 
and neither feels nor fears her — ^her claim is 
disproved by this alone. If the Philistines are in 
dread of Samson’s Supernatural Strengtli, even 
though they bind him, and put out his eyes, they 
own liis Supematoal claim. They do not shave 
the locks of Samson’s companions. When it is 
said, at times, with imivetv, that the Sects call 
themselves ‘‘Churches,” and often share mthus the 
“ One Baptism,” we may generally reply, — their 
laltij may be ours; but as for their clergj^ no 
one fears their claim. When ofl‘ then* guard, 
they do not seem sure of it themselves. On 
the other hand, (we say it with no boasting,) tlie 
denials and jealousies of others cannot negative 
our existing life. It is a sad sight, doubtless, 
when gi*eat Baptized Communities deny one another 
to be “ Chm’ches,” either in the East, or the West, 
or the South. That there are indeed doubtfully 
baptized commmiities — and heretical Churches — is 
mihappily tme : but “ by their fruits let us know 
them.” Not that a 2)osteriori claiiiis can con- 
stitute churches ; but deeds of faith are facts, find 
them where we may. As to the appeals to great 
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moral and si)iritual deeds appai*ently achieved by 
Sects, eveiy one knows that they can scarcely be 
tested, in the higher sense. If they meet ns in 
rivahy, like the magicians before Pharaoh, how' 
wonderful soever their doings, we know that they 
must jield at last; om* rod must ‘‘swallow up 
theii- rods/’ As for that Community which from 
the day of Pentecost till now has always been 
called the Church, she cannot, if she would, alter 
her claims. Look at the Chm-ch from the first, 
if you ^vill : define her, you really cannot — any 
more tlian you can define Conscience, or Life, 
or God Himself. Look at her, and she really 
claims all that her Loud said of her when he 
declared : — “ Ye are not of this world even as I 
am not of this world.” On that day of Pentecost 
a }3()dy of Men stood up in Jenisalem, found 
themselves gifted with certain Supeniatural Grace, 
and consequently went forth to “ Reveal the things 
of Christ to ” mankind. That Company of men 
made itself felt — beyond all the probabilities of 
their natoal position. They included among them 
“ the Twelve ” who had the Traditions of their 
Master’s ministrj\ There had been a hiatus in 
their body; and they filled it by choosing at once a 
member of their “Company” (Acts iv. 23), familiar 
from the first with those Traditions. {Acts i.) 
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That Company gi’adually completed, extended, and 
modified theii* Organization. That Company is 
not alleged by any to have had any other begiiming; 
nor at any time to have broken up their System* 
It has continued. Theii* Ditoe Founder had 
once said to them, “ I will build my Church,” 
and so they soon had the name, and have ever 
since had it, The Church. Other titles come and 
go, but this abides wherever she abides, even w^hen 
enemies refuse it. >Sometimes faithftil, sometimes 
unfaithful to her sacred mission, this Church of 
lofty Spiiitual claims still abides, and faces the 
world. 

We are not hero arguing for this, and saying 
that this ought to have been ; but that it actually 
was, and is. In point of fact, Clmstianity in no 
sense first sprang from the documents of the New 
Testament, but they from it — just as the Law of 
Moses had been 430 years later than the Eeligion 
of Abraham (Galat. iii. 17). The Baptising, the 
Liturgy, the difterent Orders, the La}dng on of 
Hands in several ways, the Doctrine, the Dis- 
cipline, the Excommunications, the Lord’s Day, 
the Membership of Infants, Exomologesis, Prayer, 
the entire Clmstianity, came into being quite 
apart from St. Mattliew’s Gospel, or St, Paul’s 
Epistle to the Eomans, or the Eevelation of St. 
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John, We my not this, to undervalue those 
Sacred Documents ; hut, quite the reverse, to give 
them all their value, and rescue them from scej)- 
tics and unbelievers. If Christianity was a Eeve- 
lation at all at the heijuinimj^ then Eevelation 
means that which the life of the Spirit of God 
expressed in the main, in that Company of Men 
who were gathered at the Pentecost. 

Consistently with her belief in her own Divine 
mission as the World’s Teacher, mark, then, how 
this gi-eat ‘‘ Church of Christ,” known eveiyw^here 
by this Name, has acted towards that ‘‘ Written 
Word.” Each pari of it, as it rose and commended 
itself to her heart, w^as absorbed by the minds of her 
saints. Every word and phrase was assimilated. 
Each voice, as it came to her, w^as the voice of tlie 
^‘Spirit,” and was welcomed “by the Bride” 
(llev. xxii., 17) as communing with her, consoling 
her, abiding with her, 'understood by her. Cer- 
tainly she did not begin with attempting, by means 
of such ^vritings, “ to prove'" that the Holy Ghost 
had filled her at the Pentecost. She hieic that : 
and the wmid, in its own way, was strangely 
aware that something which “ it knew not,” liad 
taken place, which might “ turn it upside down.” 
{Acts xxvii. 6.) No prophets in the Chm’ch 
(though there were prophets) rose up to prove or 
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define her. No Evangelic writing was tlie pre- 
liminaiy of her Mission. She had powers, and 
7i8ed them; for the ‘‘one Body, pai*takers of the 
one Bread,’’ (1 Cor. x. 17) sanctified by Tradi- 
tionary words of Consecration, wliicli we still use, 
(and which are found in no Gospel precisely as we 
thus inherit them). She “bound she “loosed 
she “remitted;” she “retained;” and all the 
while the Scripture of the New Covenant was 
gro\\dng. — Not that we find the Chm*ch sending 
from Jerusalem a condensed inspii'ed statement of 
the efficacious doctrine of the Atonement — or, 
explaining in a treatise, the vital mystery of the 
Cnicifixion, to convert, e. ff. Nero’s household, or 
become a “ Revelation ” for the Indies — any more 
than a copy of Genesis had been sent of old time 
l)y Moses to the people of China. No ; but as 
written words of God were gradually given to her, 
she, in her own unmethodical, and indefinite, and 
Siipeniatural way, “ proved all, and held fast that 
which was good.” 

What the Church has since tlien accepted as 
Scripture, that has shewn itself to he Scriptoe. 
Not that we have fii’st to find out all our Religion 
from this Scripture, any more than the old Fathers 
had to prove their immorial hopes from the Penta- 
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tench. We have the Tnith already; and then 
Scripture edifies. The Spirit Hiniself writes an 
interlineary Gloss for the faithful now, as truly as 
He did long centmies since, for x\ugustin, or 
Alenin, or Strabo, or Bernard. 

Heresy and novelty began after a time to build 
on texts of the New Testament. But in vain: 
the Church was already built. One favorite resort, 
mentioned by some of the Fathers, as soon be- 
ginning to be met ^uth, was in such verses as 
‘‘where two or three are gathered together in My 
name there am I.’' Even the half orthodox Ter- 
tullian himself only glances at this with a smile. It 
was too late. The Chiu'ch scarcely noticed it. Her 
Scripture was not meant for that. False teachers, 
too, veiy soon fomid tliis method unsatisfactoiy to 
themselves, (and like Marcion and others), dropped 
the chief pari of the New Testament ; as Luther 
afterwards tried to drop St. James. to the 

Canon itself, the very calmness of the Church, from 
the first, is full of significance and instiTiction. The 
Church, knowing the Scrij)ture to be Supernatural, 
was sure of course that it was always Divinely safe : 
the idea of being in the least alanned about the 
Bible “not proving true,” never occurred to her. 
Just as now among ourselves, witli simple 
and conscious self-possession, the Chm’ch says, 
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— we take those books -which are ^ commonly 
received;’ so it was then. The old Traditional 
stories about Ezra being inspired to re-write the 
Old Testament — or about the Seventy Translators 
in seventy cells all coming to mii’aculous agi’ee- 
ment — or about the genuine Books of both 
Testaments finding themselves all of a sudden 
“on the Table” at a General Council, and the 
spurious books underneath — ^fables as they are, 
express in a literai 7 way the unlettered confidence 
of the ages of faith, that the Bible was Super- 
nalurally cared for in some way, even “ while men 
slept,” and they “ knew not how.” As to 
“ proving tlie Canon of Scripture ” to the outer 
world, the notion never seems to have occuiTed to 
any. Could the heathen have demanded it, the 
Chnrcli might natoally have said, “We are not 
careful to answer you in this matter.” “ Come 
and see,” and if “God be in us of a truth,” then 
“fall downi and \vorship.” (I. Cor. xiv., 25.) If 
not, go your way and deny it by all means if 
you can; and take the consequences. — If the 
Church herself be tme, and has a divine message 
to men, this is her apostolic answer to the world — 
“Come, and see!” {SU John, i., 46.) — And it 
is not only with respect to the Bible, that 
the Chm’ch defies the literaiy appeals of the 
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secular niintl. She refuses equally for her- 
self. Kuouing her o^vii Supernatural claims, and 
that she always has been from the Pentecost 
downwards, Supematurally cared for, she ever 
prefers to tmst to the Life of God which is 
within her. The World, like Nebuchadnezzer, 
must dream of her, as of a “stone cut out with- 
out hands;'* and she must “prove" herself, 
by “ heeoniiitff a mountain and filling the wliole 
earth." 

Was slie ever fonvard to Define ? Ever 
eager to make a Creed ? If we look back to 
the “Creeds" of the first tliree ages, how 
“indistinct," and “fragmentary" they seem, as the 
world might say ! Yet how maiwellously accor- 
dant, and really immutable ! Council after Council 
protest, when forced into session, that they will 
write no more ; they even “anathematize," at the 
outset any one who should add to tlie Creed of the 
318. There were “ symbols " in all the Chvu’ches, 
before Nicasa; but their very variety shewed how 
they were committed as little as possible to teclmi- 
cal phraseology. The Church, possessed of the 
Spirit, ever shrank from hardening Truth into 
letter. The course of false doctrine forced the 
Church to say a little more, and a little more ; but 
always reluctantly. The greatest saints, such as 
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Gregory Nyssen, shrank even from Councils at 
last, in matters of Doctrine ; and doubted if they 
would do good. The fixing the letter of a 
Creed was ever the Spirit’s strange work.” 
The process by which the result was attained was 
often beyond scrutiny, and open, as in St. Cyril’s 
histoiy, to all misrepresentation afterw'ards. Some- 
times, as in the case of Athanasius' creed, the 
process was historically as nuknown as that by 
which St. Matthew’s Gospel came into being. And 
yet — ^^vhen the Chm^ch has been ohliffed to define, 
how consistent, how gi'and, has been each statement ! 
If the doctrine of the Trinity, or of the Incarnation 
had been wrought out in one book, at one time, and 
by One Mind, it could not have been a more perfect 
Unity than it is as we find it finished, part by part, 
during a j)eriod of 500 years. It could not b(j 
otlierwise — it could not but come forth at last, 
chiselled, as a perfect symmetry and purity; for 
One and the same Spirit had been in the 
C’hurch, from Peter and Paul to Athanasius and 
Leo. Yet, on other and most vital doctrines, 
the Chui'ch wliich has so fixed the pme Theolog'A', 
has steadily abstained from definition. It is not 
iu her nature to wish to materialize truth. Her 
“ Anthropolog}^” is gi*eatly ?fnfixed by creeds to this 
day. Not only the deep questions as to the Will 
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of man, and the government of God, and the nature 
of Grace, and the tlieoiy of Atonement ; but \evy 
practical questions, such as that raised by Cardinal 
Sfondrate, and objected to by Bossuet, and referred 
to the Pope, as to the condition of the unbaptized, 
especially infants. Even in the Church of Rome, 
the hardest and least spiiitiml among Churches, 
that definition has been waited for in vain, for some 
generations ; and will wait. So also the same 
may be affirmed as to the Discipline of the Churcli : 
it has 1)urst the restraints of the literal Canons 
again and again, from the fii’st. Our own English 
Convocation, appai’eiitly, is still longing for a 
Gratian of her own, whose ^‘Decretum” might 
prove a Concordia discordantium canonum,"’ — 
and, under God's Providence, she ^’Cams for it 
in vain ! 

It is time that we now brought oui* argument to 
a close. After all that has been said, it will no 
doubt still be be found, that men must be in a 
certain attitude of mind to receive tniths, even 
though the tniths assert themselves all along, 
in a thousand undeniable results. Just as mathe- 
maticians may perhaps mention the doctiine of 
fluxions, or of limits, as among scientific mysteries 
needing for their reception previous conditions, 
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and always disputable by the logician ; so, un- 
doubtedly, something more is required, for a right 
receiving of Religion, than incontrovei*tible facts 
and arguments. The progiess of truth is slow ; 
but in the argument which is now before us, it 
will be sure. The theoi*y of a self-acting Bible 
must go its way, like other theories. Could it 
be realized, it would be a passing poiient, — a 
Frankenstein-creation in the Spiiitual world. But 
it is not conceivable. We cannot really separate 
now what God has joined. The Bible and the 
Church must speak in haraiony. The pedigree of 
the Church, and still more of the Bible, may 
not be traceable by the multitude ; but God’s 
‘^Witnesses” will still make their presence to 
be known. 

The Popular Biblicist — (we use such a term to 
avoid the vexation of other names) — is really re^ipon- 
Hihle for the modem attacks on the Bible, which 
so affright the Popular Religion of our day. It 
comes, too, with bad grace from him to deny (in 
the interest of private judgment) appeals to man’s 
truthfulness and conscience, — or, as it has been 
called by the ‘‘Literary” believers, the “verifying 
faculty.” On the other hand, nothing can be less 
Catholic, or less rational, than the Roman jealousy 
of the Scriptures, — a very small part of whieh is 
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ever once read by one person in a million. Tlie 
present and coming investigations of the Sacred 
Word are the result of the treatment of it by tlie 
Popular, the Literary, and the Roman schools. — 
The position of the humble and faithful chiu’chmaii 
is undistm'bed. 

The Church gives him his Bible ; and lie feels 
it, loves it, knows it, in his inmost heaiii as he hears 
it. The Chm-ch is God’s mtness to the Bible — 
and its Meaning. The Bible witnesses to the 
Church. Each Witness bears the light of heaven 
on his brow. The Letter and the Spirit have one 
origin, — and that a Dirine one. Neither “ esta- 
blishes^’ the other; but, in all Revelation, the Letter 
has been subsequent to and distinct from, the 
Spirit. Such is the sum of the whole matter. 

In the Old Dispensation, the Revelation existed 
2500 years before Moses WTote a line. Sacrifice 
like Abel’s, Promises of Christ, Prophecies like 
Enoch’s, Priesthood like Melchisedec’s, even Rites 
like Cii’cumcision, and Ordinances of Vows, and of 
Sabbaths, the Bible. When a chosen 

people, or Church, received a written Law, they put 
into it, of necessity, all those living Traditions which 
had existed before it. — It is mere straining, now, if 
we try to get the literal prospect of a Future life out 
of Moses’ law, or eveiy Gospel doctrine from St. 
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Mattliew. Tlie liiblical enthusiasts must answer 
fur all the sceptics made by that means. The 
literal Examplea, too, of the Old Testament thi’ough- 
out, are the scourge of those who deny the living 
Tradition, and so lapse into all crudities — Poly- 
gamy, or sensualism, or cruelty. 

A sketch of the apparent cohemux of half a 
dozen Heresies, traced by the hand of a Mdliler, 
would, from another point of view, soon convince 
every reasonable man that the whole modern 
method of treating the Scripture involves a con- 
tradiction. But we must not tany here. 

For it is not in reference to the Old Testament 
alone that all this is now said. The New 
Testament is all our own ; nevertheless our 
Boctriiie, our Liturgies, our Priesthood, our 
Creeds, all npenk for ihcmHelrea as Divine ; and 
attei*wards they illuminate the letter of Gospels 
mid Epistles, which we learn to use rntireli/ in 
Ihc Chnirlis traij . — ‘‘The word is nigh to us” tlien. 

how precious are Thy words unto my mouth, 
yea, sweeter than honey to my throat!” — “I 
rejoice yi Thy work as one that findeth gi*eat 
sjH)il ! “ Thy Word is the lamp of my feet and 

the light of my path ! ” — To possess the autograidi 
of Moses or of Paul could not thrill us so as the 
Truth itself tlien does, when, secin’c fi'om all pos- 
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sible heresy, the eyes have been opened to under- 
stand the Scriptures,” and behold as the Chiu’ch 
beholds them, the ‘‘things of Christ.” 

^ Have we not seen that there is indeed no other 
wap to Truth ? If we take texts to prove even 
the Atonement by them alone, our range is limited 
and we have an imperfect and comfortless and 
illogical doctrine at most, unless we import into 
our tlieory e. (f. something of Anselm and Bernard, 
and not a little that seemed the efflorescence of 
monasticism, or hjinnology, or arf. And are we 
to do all this for ourselves ? 

There can be no such task for us as to any parts 
of oiu’ Faith. Little able to define them, we must 
gi’ow to them, in the Chmeh’s atmosphere. Some 
definitions might change, but the Faitli is more 
immutable than the definitions ; as truths of 
Morals live on in Conscience, not^^ithstanding all 
the volumes of casuists and moral philosophers, 
ever the same. 

The Book, and its Vital Meaning, the Bible and 
the Church, speak to us “ as man never spake.” 
Yet we own that “ we have the treasures in earthly 
fonn.” — The structm’e of eacli. Divine Witness is 
wonderful, yet, 0 how natural it seems ! Super- 
liuman, yet human ! — History, Legend, Proverb, 
Idyll, Chronicle, Psalm, — ^Vision, Dream, Epistle ! 
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We are spoken to, in every conceivable form that 
tte Human Conscience ever knew. And every 
mode of Human life, and every law of Human^ 
association, has no less been touched, and made 
Sacramental by* the Church. — So Synod, Canon, 
Rite, and Liturgy, reveal to us in some way, how 
God is dealing mth us still. And though they 
all marvellously belong to and support each other, 
and though our Yery Creeds are proved by sure 
warrant of the written Word” — we know this to 
be so, became the Church hafi'so told uh. By her 
we prove all things — for she ^‘has Authority in 
controversies of the Faith.” 

Our task is done. — We undertook to show, that 
the Written Word ” must, on any just theory, 
be dealt with, in a way that should meet the 
requirements of the ‘‘wise and the unwise,” — 
“ barbarian, Scythian, bond, or free,” and provide 
for all contingences and all capacities. We were 
bound to see, that even the entire absence of 
the written Word, — (a possible contingency always) 
— ^must be reckoned for, in any true theory of 
Revelation. We have appealed to Reason — we 
have appealed to all the facts. 

If we have unequivocally shown, that ‘ The Spirit 
was before the Letter,’ and the Letter only an in- 
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strument of the Spirit; that ^‘the Letter'’ only is 
not the “ Revelation,” nor, apart from the Spikit, a 
sin-e guide to dogma ; that the Spirit was given at the 
Pentecost and has led the Church into Truth ; that 
the Letter can neither be certainly* ascertained, nor 
uniformly Imown or understood, as literatoe only ; 
that the orthodox ” Meaning is a known, intelli- 
gible, sme FACT, per .s*c, — (though never able to live 
out of the Chm*cli) — ^^just as the Bible is a fact 
which the world cannot account for, on. anij ffroinid 
hilt oiirs; — then, we may have saved some erring 
brethren who may calmly read those pages from the 
ghastly disappointments of a ‘^Literary” Chris- 
tianity. We may have strengthened the hands of 
many who were troubled ; and we may be 2 >ennitted 
mthout 2 >resumption, as Churchmen, now to say, 
that it is demonstrable, that the Written Word,” 
w’hcnever and w'hei:ever it exists in the Church, 
is “ co-ordinate \rith the Church in the Mission 
of Truth to Mankind.” 

Dai’k days may bo before us, but God’s Two 
Witnesses” will bear theii- testimony. Their future 
is secure. And even though it Avere our lot, to 
live to see both His Witnesses assailed, and slain 
in our streets;” w^e know, that there awaits them 
a quick Resurrection, when ‘‘the time, and times^ 
and half a time ” shall be passed ! 
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Yet while we thus speak, let it not be thought 
that we may look on all gainsayers of God^s 
C hurch, or of His Word, as alike conscious 
resisters of His Truth. There will be many, to 
the end, whom we may count not as enemies,*’ 
but plead with, as brethren. In earnestly pro- 
claiming the Bible as Supernatural, and the 
Church Supernatural, we may seem at first 
perhaps to be doing but little to aid the faith of 
those, to whom all Miracle seems in itself 
incredible ; yet is not the Supernatural alone the 
object of the Highest Faith ? To know the 
Incarnation, — the presence of Emanuel, — ^is to 
know that ‘‘ all things are possible.** Things 
that ‘‘pass understanding'* in the order of nature, 
may utter mysteries of a higher world ; and what 
is, for the time, miintelligible to sense, be full of 
Divinest meaning to heaven-taught Faith. There is 
“no day like imto that in which God hearkens to 
the voice of a Man,” and mysteries are silently 
revealed ! Oiu* Sun “ faithful witness in our 
heaven *’ “ stands still on Gibeon,*’ om* “ Moon 
in the valley of Ajalon;” — dumb Creation speaks 
to the prophet’s ear “ with man’s voice and the 
great deep of ocean is moved with the Types of the 
“ Son of Man.” Among these grand “difficulties” 
of the Divine Presence, in His Word, and in His 
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Church, the Child of God will hear heaven’s most 
solemn messages as he silently listens ; yet he 
has ever a joyous fearlessness, a sense of sacred 
security, among the rocks where unguided spirits 
are making shipwreck, — as knowing “ Him, Who 
sitteth on the water-flood and abideth a King for 
ever.” 
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